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Fe For the New-Yorker. 
THE HOME OF PEACE. 
in Sunset’s lingering hues of gold, 
Some far off isle of rest, 
The hearts in this sad world grown cold 
Aye beckons te its breast. 


The Indian, on the calm blue sea, 
Beholds in distance sleep 

Some haven for the tempest-free, 
Soft cradled on the deep. 


There rest the winds—the surges rest, 
And cloudless skies are seen; 

The breeze scarce curls the river’s breast, 
Or stirs the forest's greem 

In the lone melouies that float 
When twilight shades are near, 

Or the wild wind-harp’s plaintive note, 
A summoning voice we hear. 

It tells of painless iny to come, 
It calls the wanucrer back, 

Woos him to view a peaceful home 
O’er Memory’s desert track. 


Oh! is it but & sunset dreams 
That isle of peace ia sesa— 
A phantom built of starry beams, 
With faithless waves between ? 
Is it in Fancy’s ear alone 
That melody is heard, 
Vague, wild end wandering, like the moan 
By feeble breezes stirred ? 
- Or is it given to winds that die— 
Or waves on Ocean’s breast 
To answer to the spirit’s sigh, 
That craves its bewra of rex"* 
Columbia, $C. April, 1896. BE. F.E. 
—_——EEe— 
For the New-Yorker. 
LETTERS FROM MEXICO. 
’ NUMBER XI. 
teniedaaye co Chetagias to Menten, © Beaten? Midnight service in 


Ir there is any season to which the sojourner abroad 
looks forward with more anxiety than to another; if there 
isa period which brings more associations of home than 
anoher, it is certainly Christmas :—when he knows that 
thee whom he loves,-and esteems, are seated round the 
cheerful jog, with the cup and the joke, to drive away all 
thoughts of sorrow, and when even the most wretched 
put oh a smiling face, while he is conscious he cannot par- 
take of those enjoymentsof his earlier days. ‘‘ Hay pesa- 
dumbre en eso:"’—there is sorrow in the thought. Yet 
friends at home must not think that there is no joy in other 
hearts at this season, than in their own. May-be there is 
«s much or more, though expressed’ in a different manner ; 
and it would be selfish indeed to imagine the contrary. 
Suppose the Gregorian calendar had continued to govern 
the affairs of men, and that the time had arrived when 
Christmas shonid coincide with Midsummer: we should 
be seeking shelter from a July sun, and very far from seat- 
ing ourselves round the intolerable blaze of “old Hick- 
ory ;"—for such it would be to us im that case, and 
what would then become of the ‘‘quips and cranks and 
wanton wiles” which now enliven this season? why 
dwindled into listlessness and languor. New and very 
quiet Christmas sports must be invented for the occasion :— 
mitting for instance in a family circle round an iceberg, 
brought expressly from the White Mountains or Lbarador, 
anticipation of the happy day, with hired servants to 
throw pails of water over the heads of the company; a 
free circulation of ghost and funeral steries, murders, &c, 
' chill the blood, and make it ran cool in the veins; in 

t all the appliances and means to boet on the antisudo- 

, :—-Good God! what a change this unhappy 
: would have occasioned in the affairsofmen. Buty) 





“9 We.must in that case have changed our sports with the 
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circumstances, so also may ti.e inhabitants of a tropical 
country spend a merry Christmas, suitable to their feel- 
ings, and congenial to the spirit of the times. Therefore 
to the point ;—Christmas in Mexico. 

“Last night we were at the Foulana’s ‘ Nacimiento,’ 
and I assure you it was very fine—the angels were exqui- 
site. Did you see it?” ‘ No, but we were at Megana’s, 
and were assured that it is far the finer of the two.”” Such 
may happen to be the conversation between two Mexican 
belles, in the Christmas week. But as many of my read- 
ers know not what is the meaning of the first Spanish 
word, and as my object is to ex;'!ain things hitherto utterly 
unknown (till the year 1835-6,) to all genuine Knicker- 
bockers like myself, I will begin by a definition in true 
mathematical style. ‘‘ Nacimiento,” then, signifies birth ; 
and as the poet says “est modus in rebus,” so I will take 
the hint and explain the nature of the thing. 

In very many houses of Mexico, and doubtless more 
generally. formerly than now, it is the custom to set apart 
a room at this season of the year, in order to represent the 
| birth of our Savior. The ladies seem to take a special 
delight in this, as it is fitting they should. for all the world 
, knows that dolls (called here Muniecas) are an indispen- 
sable part of the paraphernalia of all young ladies in every 
part of the world; and of by far the major part of the old 
ones too, for as they will never confess to age by any 
chance, and are always aspiring to be young, they maintain 
their claim by following suit with the young ones. But 
this is 2 pure digression, and it is well the author is un- 
Likmown, or he might fall a victim to the fury of ladies of a 
éertain age, for so palpable a hit. To reiurn. 

According te the means and tr #te of the parties, so will 
be the magnificence and scale of th»-pantomimic repre- 
sentation. A profusion of moss and” evergreens is the 
principal thing, to serve as a ground and back ground of 
the piece. Thisis brought into the city in large quantities 
by the Indians, and is sure to command a ready sale at 
this season. But the ingenuity of the Indian is taxed in 
many other ways for these holidays. Houses beautifully 
made of “‘ Popotes” (a kind of reed used here for making 
brooms, ) finished after the model of those of the country, 
and having well executed waxen images of Saints and 
Patriarchs, represented in the manner of the Catholic 
Church, are placed at distances, sometimes in hollows, 
and sometimes on mountains. One in particular intend- 
ed for the “‘ posada” or manger, is furnished with horses 
and oxen, and placed im a conspicuous sityation. .The 
Virgin Mary is perhaps seen in the distance seated on an 
ass, and Joseph by her side with an ax over his shoulder, 
looking very like a back-woodsman going to the far west, 
preceded by the angel Gabriel with a flaming swerd. 
His party are of course the principal actors on the stage, 
and as they are in search of a habitation (the manger) they 
are progressed every night nearer to,it; this is called the 
“viages de San José," or the wandering of Saint Joseph. 
They are often accompanied by the vbices of young ladies, 
and perhaps a guitar. These accompaniments are called 
“ Pastorales ;’—’till on the evening of the 25th, they ar- 
rive there, when the birth is supposed to take place. 
Then comes the ceremony of “acostaral nifio” or putting 
the child to bed, attended with singing, and the noise of 
rattles, &c.—a multitude of other objects, frequently in 
strange confusion, meet the eye ; French Shepherdecses, 
mowers, reapers, seattered here and there, placed mostly 
so as to have their attention turned to the “ child,” and 
others sleeping on the ground ; Saints of all orders and 
denominations, Saint Anthony and his pig, Saint Chry- 
sostom reading very devoutly, and the tweive Apostles, a 
priest carrying the Custodia, &c.; none of whom ever 
assumed these characters at the time of the actu. birth, if 
even the greater part of them were alive then. Some 
may be seen mounted on the evergreens, on the topmost 





twigs of which is perhaps a golden sun and moon, both 














——s 
shining at the same time by the reflected light of wax can; 
dies. At another point may be seen the Magi, (Los santos 
Reyes, or holy kings) who knew the birth that had taken 
place, and took along journey to see the child. A variety 
of glass baubles, lambs and doves, in fine all animated 
nature may be found here, and perhaps the walls garnish- 
ed with mountain scenery. A grotto, built up of moss 
and stones, in one corner, with a company of angels, 
saints and saintesses in it in holy conversation, gives an 
effect to the tout-ensemble, So that in reality it is a very 
spirited scene, childish if you please, but as it gives the 
ladies pleasure, amen ; for I must confess I like any thing 
that gratifies them. 

There are some public Nacimiento also, some of which 
have been conducted very expensively with autemata. 

From Christmas day to the Epiphany, or “ Los Santos 
Reyes,” as it is here popularly call é grand visiting 
time of the nacimientgs. ind gives uch fomm for con- 
versation, as the appe.'~-yce of a comet witt"fn extraor- 
dinary tail, in a plaee like Mexico, where mase and religious 
pageantry are the only relief to the monotony of time, with 
the exception of the theatre, and the bull-fight. 

In the fine Cathedral of this western metropolis, at 12 
o’clock on Christmas Eve, high mass is performed, as alao 
in all the other churches ; but with this difference, that to 
the Cathedral service the public are admitted, while in the 
others, it is performed with closed doors. The reason of 
this, is said to be the scandalous assignations made at these 
midnight masses, se that the privilege was restricted to the 
Cathedral, and for this night only in the whole year. 

Let the reader imagine the vast silver lamp, (thattakes 
three men to clean it), hanging before the high altar, und 
lighted up with huge wax lights; the massive silver gilt 
candlesticks immediately before the altar, with their 
tic wax tapers of 7 or 8 feet long. —Let him imagine these 
and the lesser lamps, all in one blaze of light, reflected at 
various from the silver service and gilding of the 
altar, while his face is turned to théerich image of the 
“« Miraculous Conception of our Lady,” with the imposing 
desultory service, performed at different periods by 2 
variety of priests of all ranks, accompanied by successive 
geunuflections towards the image, and toward the mmlti- 
tnde ; let him see the lecturers ascend by turns the alebas- 
ter pulpits, the incense ascend, and a company of priests 
perform a lustrum, bearing a large silver cross, and the 
multitude on their knees, and in every variety of posture 
in the principal aisle between the massive central columns, 
even the first ladies in the city on the benchless fleor :-— 
let him see alh.this, and more, and if he does not say it is 
grand, he i r more or less thun man, or else he is 
unreasonably bigoted and prejudiced. But anon the dr- 
gans awake in a solemn anthem, and the unearthly chant 
of the monks, and the light and angelic voices of the young 
choristers in the service of the Metropolitan, are heard 
but unseen, responsive toeach other. The head involun- 
tarily turns towards the spot from whence this effective 
music peals upon the ear, and as the eye inclines upwards 
to the vaulted roof or reverts towards the entrance, and 
penetrates the gloom which recedes thicker and thicker 
from the blaze that surrounds the altar, ‘till it melts into 
obscurity in the lengthenenéd distance, the imposing se- 
lemnity of the pageant is increased in a tenfold degree, 
and the spectator is riveted. . 

The hour of 12 is at hand, at which moment the birth 
takes place, and the largest bell in the Cathedral Maria 
Santisima de Guadalupe, gives a crash or two with, ite 
mighty iron tongue, which reverberates along the grained 
roof, and the birth is anounced to the expecting multitude. 
Rockets are now fired, as in the former part of the eve- 
ning, from the roofs of the houses, and the bells of the 
city join in a midnight peal, to celebrate the birth of the 
Savior of the world. 

Such is the conclusion of Christmas day in Mexico, . 


* 
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gpadrened to G—, on being sheent from our accustomed w k. 
cowie My seat have I taken, 
By this roek’s yawning cleft ; 
But thine—all forsaken 
And vacant is left— 


Forsaken and void as the eye of the dead, 
When the eoul that illumed it for ever hath fled. 


Are thy thoughts wandering here ? 
Or thinkest thou now 
Of the scenes that appear 
From this rock’s mossy brow ? 
Where often we’ve strayed ere Sol’s life-darting ray 
Had from the wild flowers swept the dew-drops away? 


Think’st thou that mine eye 
Is now gazing afar 

Ow the verge of yon sky, 
Where the rising hills rear 


= "heir wood-covered summits, wide-spread and uneven, 


Like some dark cloud at rest on the borders of Heaven ? 


Yes—the landscape around 
Alone am I viewing ; 
Each vale richly crown’d— 
And the river pursuing 
Its course—now concealed—and anon proudly showing 
Its scarce ruffled bosom with morning beams glowing. 


And silent the scene 
As is Death’s deepened slumbers— 
Save the morning-bird’s strain 
Or the soft sighing numbers 
Which the flower-kissing-b 80 faint can awaken, 
Where some tree’sdewy leaves by their light breath are shaken. 


Though absent thou art, 
Yet I trust that again 
These scenes to thy heart 
Shall be lovely as when 
We firet wandered here, and enraptured surveyed 
The beauties which Nature around us displayed. 
Hartford, Conn. E.L. 
ary For the Ne w-Yorker, 
EXTRACTS FROM A DIARY, 
* “ Why, oh, why, when joy is here— 
When the sky is bright and clear— 
be dreaming still of sorrow, 
clouds that come not till to-morrow !” 

Wao can look upon this Leauteous worldjiearing the 
impress and image of Divine Beneficence—its verdant 
freshness—the aroma of its flowers—the rich canopy of 
foliage spreading in wild luxuriance above and around 
them—the jewelled iemps burning, in one eternal blaze, 
in the blue firmament of night—who can look upon all 
the magnificent glories of Creation, lavished in such un- 
bounded profusion around them, without feeling their 
hearts swell with gratitude, love, and confidence toward 
the kind and beneficent Author of the glorious scene out- 
stretched before them, who has arranged the laws of na- 
ture with such perfect and unerring wisdom! How many 
eloquent lessons does Nature teach us 4 r changeless 











and unorganized form! The fading foli Autumn— 
the withered flowers—the barren trees—the crashing sound 
of the fallen leaves beneath our feet—the transitory gleams 
of sunshine—the equinoctial blasts, levelling the proudest 
monarchs of the forest—all remind us that we ourselves 
are but the fleeting beings of an hour, and warn us to 
ptepare for the coming Winter of Death. But the mind 
deeply imbued with the holy truth of revealed religion, 
which has arrived at an understanding with Nature, and 
become acquainted with her various resources, regards 
the gloomy and menacing hints of Autumn with a cheer- 
ful smile. It bids him look beyond the outward forms of 
Nature—bids him turn from a perishable to an imperisha- 
ble world, and he feels 2 heightened enjoyment in con- 
trasting its fadeless glory, its unclouded brightness, with 
the violent and unceasing changes around him.—Autumn 
gives place to Winter, and soon her stern reign is at an 
end, and her chilling blasts pass away before the reviving 
breath of Spring. whose genial warmth restores inanimate 
Nature to brightness and beauty. And while, with reno- 


‘vating power, she calls off the brooding mind from prey- 


ing om itself—she fills it also with the most soothing and 
agreeable images. The beauty, tenderness, and perfume 
of tthe flowers—the songs of joy and gratitude warbled by 


Forahe New Weeker. |] dioeadhifal and iamocoat Giles of the Gir, velocsdd from 
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"oan fom ara to immortality, and behold the host 
their ¢heerle’s imprisonment—call forth the best affections | of heaven, im all their bright array in refulgent glery burst - 


of the heart, awaken feelings of pure and innocent delight, 
until the heart bows in humble adoration before the throne 
of Him, whose infinite glory and goodness are so magni- 
ficently set forth in the universe, with a deep sense of its | 
fleeting estate here—an illimitable aspiration after immor- 
tality—a yearning after still brighter and more beautiful 
things than those glowing around them. Many a deep 
depression of spirit, many a dark phantom of the immagina- 
tion, have I vanquished in gazing upon the face of Na- 
ture ; and the consciousness of possessing such boundless 
sources of enjoyment filled my heart with cheerfulness 
and delight, despite the dark feelings of melancholy [ had 
yet tocombat, But who weuld allow the weight of de- 
spondency and gloom to crush the tender sensibilities, the 
warm affections, of which our natures are so susceptible ? 
What though there have been some dark spots in the ho- 
rizon of our existence—hours of shadowy thoughts and 
torturing, agonized feelmgs—was all darkness ?—all de- 
spair? Did not some azure spots still remain—like rain- 
bow hues glittering amid the darkness of the heavens? 
And who would wish to forge: the light and glory whieh 
have beamed amid the darkness of the Past?) Who would 
forget the dear, though delusive hopes—the rapturous, 
though ideal, delights of their early days?, The bright, 
though unrealized visions—the brilliant, though blighted, 
promises of their youth—and, with formless and revolting 
images of misanthropy and disgust, cloud the sunshine of 
the soul? I would not; and I pity those whose perveried | 
feelings diffuse the sombre gloom of night over scenes and | 
objects which, to the well regulated and disciplined mind, 
are enwoven with joyous and glorious associations. 
There are, indeed, some moments in the Past, on which 
Memory loves not to linger :—when the golden link from 
the magic chain of life became severed—when the wreath 
of love, beauty, and happiness, which ardent Fancy had 
twined around the Present and the Future, turned to 
blighted buds and withered flowers—when the idol of my 
soul’s enthusiastic devotion was cut off in her youth and 


beauty by the awful Power, which, ‘ walking in darkness,’ |) 
desolated the abodes of peace and happiness, and, like a || 


chain of iron, bound the hearts of the bravest in bonds 
of mortal terror and agonizing fear. 


With no common passion did I love Annette Clayton. 
No: the incense which was poured from the depths of my 
heart became etherealized, and worthy of her before whose 
throne of beauty and excellence it was offered. Suchiis 
the power of holy love, ere its original purity has been 
alloyed by worldliness. By its magic influence, spread- 
ing through my inmost soul, excluding every other emo- 
tion, the hitherto unrestrained torreats of passion became 
changed to pure and placid reflections, extinguishing all 
the former grossness of my character, and, by the birth of 
this refined and regenerating passion—feelings, principles 
and sentiments were warmed into life, and expanded be- 
neath its power, until I seemed, in imagination, raised 
above the sphere of mortality. 

And it was the love of Annette Clayton which wrought 
this change. Unconscious of her power, she breathed 
her heaven-born gegtleness around me, and I felt the lofty 
inspiration of her spirit stirring in my breast, as om Fan- 
cy’s ever-restless wing, in all the fire of enthusiastic devo- 
tion, her thoughts soared far, far beyond earth’s vanities— 
or dwelt in rapturous eloquence on those scenes of beanty 
and sublimity, glory and brightness, which mark the be- 
nevolence of Him who sits enthroned beyond the twink- 
ling stars on high. Bound in viewless links of sympathy, 
my spirit seemed with hers retired from the world, dnd, 
in imagination, holding converse with the unseen habitants 
of the sky, and feasting on the banqnet Immensity spread 
around us. 

Little deemed we then, as we together gazed on scenes 
as raptnrons as sublime, while we wooed the fragrant 
loveliness of the wild flowers blushing at our feet—iittle 
deemed we then that ere those flowers, which blossomed 
in rich beauty, should faile away, the link which bownd 
our hearts should be severed—the spirit, which now’ on 
airy pinions pursued her flight even to the realms of futa- 


upon her sight. Even then the bow-was drawn—nthe ar- 


row fixed in its unerring aim, It was sped; quiv- 
ered in the warm, throbbing heart of phapetlins . 
my adored Annette. Methinks I still hear, in theesim, 


solemn hour of midnight, the that voice ringing 
in my ears, which then breathed in the intense earnestness 
of agony, the féarful words— 


“ Awake! Oh, Henry! our Annette is dying!” 

How I reached her dwelling I know not: but never, 
‘never clin I forget the wild and vacant stare which met 
mine, nor the fervour with which she sunk into my em- 
brace. ‘The ghastly, livid whiteness of dedth'was fast set- 
‘tling around the lip, which had vied with the ruby’s tint— 
sunken and glared ‘were the eyes which had ever danced 
‘in playful gladness at my coming—while, oh, the voice, 
| whose low rich tones had at all times'so strangely harmo- 
‘nized with mine, now murmured in hoarde sepulehral 
‘sounds, which froze to stone the hot streams of blood 
which then seemed to rush like barning lava through my 
| throbbing veins. 





“I knew—I knew you would come!” she eagerly said. 
‘And thou wilt not abandon me in the approaching conflict, 
which, spite ef all my womted firmness, fills my woman's 
soul with terror. But I conjure thee, my beloved, by that 
love, whose pure and holy element—it would be ingrati- 
tud to doubt—fills thy soul; by that love, I entreat thee 
not to yield to womanly weakness in this hour of trial:— 
Weak minds alone, Love, bow and break before the rust- 
jling breeze of disappointment and sorrow ; but thou, by 
| the aid of the master spirit thou possessest, wilt, like the 
| proud oak of the forest, suffer the fiercest blasts to pass 
‘over thee lightly. The cup of my destiny ia fast ebbing, 
'and the hour draws near when I must drain its bitser dregs. 
There comes an hour when thou tov, Love, must partake 








of it—but hot now!” she wildly exclaimed, “ ner now 


‘shalt thou taste its bitterness! The dark storm of sorrow 
will pass away, and the sanbeam of happiness will again 
\illumine thy soul.” 

“ Never! Annette, never!” I frantically replied. “Can 
| happiness be mine, and thon, my loved, my lost one, ba- 
ried within the oblivious precincts of the grave? What 
were all the glittering pageantries of earth—Fane’s glo- 
rious wreath, Hope's gilded plume, Joy’ssparkling 

what were all without thee? Glittering baubles! which I 
would dash from me as not worth possessing, unless shared 
with thee!” 

“This must not be!” interrupted the dying one, roused 
from the lethargy into which she was sinking by my pax 
stonate exclamations; ‘‘ For my sake, dearest,” she faindy 
whispered in tones of fond yet earnest entreaty, ‘‘'Fortay 
sake, thou wilt not yield to despair. Thy heart was formed 
for happiness: and, believe me, thou- wilt still find»sich 
and fruitful sources whence thon canst derive enjoymetit. 
And we will not be sandered though separated. «My spirit 
will hover near and hold unseen guardiauship overthee: 
And now, Love, one last louk on thy loved fyce, one’long 
and last embrace, and then let me depart to where Hew 
ven’s pure and countless gems are even now beamingte 
guide my enfranchised soul to her eternal home.” Claset 
to my withered heart I clasped the now convulsed form 
which enshrined all the depth of my soul’s devotion 
wildly, madly did I press my lips to hers, growing cold in 
death—and the intense agony I endured as I gazed'on her 
features, tortured by the pangs of dissolution from théit 
ealm and beautiful serenity, can only re-thrill in the*heatts 
of those who, like me, have beheld the objects deaifést'to 
them on earth struggling with nature’s stefh, relentless 
foe. Resigning to the panic-struck attendants the lifeless 
‘form I held strained to my heart, as though my enibiied 
had power to bring back life to the dead, I rushed ' 
| give vent to my despnir beneath the unconfined ¢ 
‘of nature. Alone I wandered until the niist# of the ' 
began to ascend, and the sun arose in dazeling tple 
in the serene blue ‘heavens, reflecting its golden 
the deep chrystal waters which muramiuted' geii 

feet. Wood, mount, and valley seemed i 1 
the new-born day, and from the shady groves 














rity, to pierce the unséen mysteries of fate, have passed 








j land glades innumerable warblers poured forth thelt dong! 
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of joy and filled the air with melody. But alas! they fell 
@icordant en my listless ear; for T felt that all the beauty 
and jody of mature were powerless to administer con- 
wolation.to my desolate heart. In the rigid calmness of 
despait, I saw-my soul's idol consigned to the tomb. I 
heard the hoarse crumbling sound of the earth as it fell 
on ber coffin, and ‘the words “ Dust to dust!” were pro- 
nounced over the closing grave. Thene wide gulf seemed 
yawning to receive me aiso, and a dark reality frowned 
before me—a weight of burning lead seemed to oppress 
me, and the current of life parched and dried up for ever. 


Those are the moments of the Past on which Memery 
loves not to linger; for then the veil of midnight wraps 
my soul in melanchely. But the softening touch of Time, 
and the more seothing balm of our holy faith, ultimately 
weakened the acuteness of my feelings; and, while they 
enabled me to become reconciled so the Past, also led me 
comparatively to enjoy the Future. I have since gazed 


ou many forms of loveliness, and for a moment felt the | 


power of their charms. But a thrilling recollection ever 
brought Annette before me in all the morning freshness 
of her heavenly beauty, and with that recollection followed 


For the New-Yorker. 
SARAH LES. 


“ O how that name inspires my style! 
The words come , rank and file, 
Amaist A ken; 
The ready measure rins as fine 
As Phorbus, and the famous Nise, 
Were glowiag owre my pen.” 
O wen that cherish’d name [ hear, 
I turn again with list’ning ear,— 
*T is music aye tome! . . 
I turn, and bless the weleome voice 
That bids me by thy name rejoice, 
My own dear Sarah Lee. 


BuRNs. 


And when I kneel at Beauty’s shrine, 
As aye my heart and sou) incline, 
A vision oft I see, 
So bright, it seems of heavenly birth, 
And yet I know thou ’rt of the Earth, 
My own own fair Sarah Lee. 


To me at times, the world looks queer, 
What ails it is not very clear, 
But yet it seems to be 
Askew, askance, and out of place— 
One thing seems right, and that’s thy face, 
- My own sweet Sarah Lee. 





alse the pang of knowing she was lost to me for ever; and 
my spirit only felt that though many a mind of celeetial 
mould, of lofty genius and high resolves, might weave its | 
influence around my heart by many a subtle link—though | 
I might find many a spirit which could commune witb the | 
hidden mysteries of my own—yet none could I ever find | 
so truly congenial, so perfectly in unison with my most se- 
cret thoughts, as was that of Annette Clayton. 


Charleston, 8. C. March, 1896. BiLesa. 








For the New-Yorker. 
THE EXILE. 
They bring me gems, they bring me flowers, 
To deck my flowing hair: 
Then tell ne I am beautiful, 
And sweet, and: young, and fair: 
Again I join the giddy dance, 
And Pieasure’s hollow din— 
Glittering and gay I seem,—yet feel 
A sepulchre within. 


I sing the airs of my native land, 
Of my own, my early home ; 
Of the fowery hopes which once were mine, 
Ere I was forced to roam: . 
They listen to these thrilling lays, 
And all applaud my songs ; 
But little dream a broken heart 
To her they praise belongs. Crarice. 
Srowrangous Prants.—Few things are more extraor- 
than the unusual appearance and developement of 
certam plants in certain circumstances. Thus, after the 
great fire in London, 1666, the entire surface of the de- 
stroyed city was covered with such a vast profusion of a 
species of a cruciferous plant, the Sisymbrium irio of Lin- 
neos, that it was calculated that the whole of the rest of 
Europe could not contain so many plants of it. It is also 
known that if a spring of salt water makes its appearance 
ina spot even a great distance from the sea, the neigh- 
borhood is soon covered with plants peculiar to a mari- 
time locality, which plants previous to this occurrence 
Were entire strangers to the country. Again, when alake 
happens reek , the surface is immediately usurped by a 
btwn which is entirely peculiar, and quite different 
that which flourished on its former banks. When 
eertain marshes of Zealand were drained, the Carex cype- 
roides was observed in abundance, and it is known that it 
isnot at all a Pomah aes bat peculiar to the north of 
Germany.—In a upon the useful Mosses by M. de 
’ ee for some time, this 
botanist states a pond in neighborhood of Falain 
having been rendered dry during many week: in the 
of summer, the mud in drying was immediately 
bd entirely covered to the extent of many square yards by 
& mihate compact green turf, fermed of an imperceptible 
moss, the Phasexm azillare, the stalks of which were so 
tlose to each other, that upon a square inch of this new 
soil might be counted more than five thousand individuals 
phone minute plant, which had never previously been ob- 
in the country. 


Passenazr Piczon.—A young male bird flew on board 
the Mores Mi a storm, whilst crossing Baffin’s Bay 


And times there are when deepest gloom 
Rest on my pathway to the tomb, 
When all good spirits flee ; 
But on the midnight of the heart, 
One star is seen—thou 'It not depart, 





My own bright Sarah Lee. 


When Sickness waves her pallid hand, 

And summons to my couch her band, 
There’s one with kindness free, 

Whose gentle hand knows what to do, 

Whe soothes and cheers me—’tis my true, 
My own kind Sarah Lee. 


My lot, in truth, is one of care, 

And Penury hath been my share; 
But, in my hours of glee, 

Love, Hope. and Joy, a sister-band, 

Dance round me, leading by the hand 
‘My own fond Sarah Lee. 





Love’s fountain in my heart is deep, 
Its waters know nor rest, nor sleep, 
They’re ever gushing free ; 
And oft their depths are wildly stirr’d,— 
They ever own thy magic word, 
My own loved Sarah Lee. 


And when my thoughts would seek the skies, 
When glad on wings of fuith they rise, 
They’re parted not from thee— 
For Virtue’s lamp illumes thy way, 
And Piety ’s thy strength and stay, 
My own pure Sarah Lee. A.D. W. 
From the Knickerbocker for May. 
SOUCHONG, SLANG-WHANG, AND BOHEA: 
OR THE THREE EDITORS OF CHINA. 
RY THE AUTHOR OF ‘NORMAN LESLIE." 


Soucnone, Slang-Whang, aud Bohea, three intelligent 
brothers, of Pekin, having trayelled about the world for 
some years, and seen all that was worth seeing, from the 
Doric columns of resuscitated Pompeii, and the glittering 
Boulevards of Paris, to the City Hall and Scudder’s Mu- 
seum, in the greattown of Manhatta, returned to their na- 
tive capital, with a resolution to reform their countrymen. 
Souchong devoted himself to the introduction of Wel- 
lington boots; Bohea undertook to do away with the queue ; 
and Slang-Whang determined tu make his fellow-subjects, 
male female, discard tea, and take to drinking con- 
futzku, which is Chinese for brandy. But it was easier to 
talk of these innuvations than to effect them. Souchong, 
with his Wellington boots, was shunned by sober people, 
and Bohea was regarded as a mere visionary, a believer in 
impossibilities ; a person, as the older Pekinites would say, 
with their fore-finger on their foreheads, ‘ rather unfurnish- 
ed inthe upper story.’ Slang-Whang, to be sure, made 
some progress with his confutsku, but the affairs of the 
tourists were at a low ebb, when Slang-Whang, (who had 
been slily imbibing a quantity of his new beverage with 
an old musty Tartar,) suddenly declared his intention of 
‘ starting a new weekly periodical.’ 

Geudkong and Bohea were both in raptures, and the old 
Tartar, when they had explained to him what a grand 
wo ae | riodical was, stroked his beard, and took 

pull Gs the confutzie, which he afterwards observed 
was always his way, when he was pleased. , 
‘ The Peki ’ took wonderfully. The Chinese 
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girls vowed it was thé most amusing thing possible. The 
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whole town was incommotion, and the very street fatrdls 
sometimes dropped the whips with which they-were wont 
to castigate all unruly subjects who disturbed the petice of 
the emperor to read the ‘ Pagoda,’ and to talk 
Souchong, and Slang-Whang. They were the merfiést 
set of fellows living, and such impudent variets! ‘They 
attaked the queses unmercifully, and sang aloud the praise 
es of Wellington boots, while glittering tales were written 
to show the pleasant qualitics of confuteku, which was pro< 
nounced the most excellent refreshment in the world, aud 
“a cure for all diseases.’ 


Bohea, Souchong, and Slang-Whang had each a m 
friend. Bohea was devoted to Fo-ko; Souchong ane a 
very brother to So-ko, and Slang-Whang was never ‘seen 
but his beloved Chin-Chin was gure to be distovered & 
moment after. Fo-ko, So-ko, and Chin-Chin were’ three 
excellent fellows. They were, moreover, as rich as the 
were good, and had helped our wavellers throughsdme or 
their roughest periods of distress. Indeed, the three édF 
tors were in other respects particularly indebted to théth. 
Fo-ko had rescued Bohea one day from the of's 
erazy Tartar; Chin-Chin had ‘one night drawn’ Biatigé 
Whang out of the imperial canal, after a somewhat free in- 
dulgence in his favorite confutzku, and Souchong was, (if 
the truth mast out,) somewhat interested in So-ko’s threé 
sisters, As the travellers grew more prosperous, their 
oda’ had 


F 


love for their three friends increased. ie * 

| gone on with wonderful success ; so much go, indeed, that 
| a knot of fellows in Nankin had started one precisély sim- 
ilar in all respects, except, as the Pekinites swore, it was 
not half'so good. ‘The Nankin people called their period- 
ical ‘The Great Wall.’ With such a formidable rival in 
tne field, it behooved the ‘ Pagoda’ to come out strong, aid 
take the lead in point of merit, as they had done in time past. 





‘ We must not lie on our oars,’ said Souchong. 

‘We must pull harder than ever,’ added Bohea. 

‘We must play the very old Harry with them,’ ex 
claimed Slang-Whang, putting down a pitcher of confutz- 
ku, and smacking his lips. 

‘We must buy new type,’ observed Souchong. 

‘ We must procure better articles,’ remarked Bohes. 
| _* We must have nothing in that is not first rate. Try 
| the confutzku !’ cried Slang-Whang. 

‘ Whatever comes of it, we are the leaders of Chinése 
periodical literature,’ resumed Souchong, holding out his 
\Vellington boot. 

‘ The Great Wall watches ys like alynx,’ added Bohea. 

‘ No matter,’ rejoined Slang-Whang, ‘ the Pekin Pago- 
da is no chicken. It will last seventy thousand years if 
| it does one.’ 
| ‘1 will never leave it till it has at least twenty-eight mil- 
lions of subscribers,’ added Bohea. 

‘ But wemust strain every nerve, watch every line, and 
make it ction—more than perfection,’ eried : 

‘ Certainly !’ said Bohea. 

‘ Certainly !’ echoed Slang-W hang. 

‘ Stane-Wuane,’ said Chin-Chin one day, ‘T have a 
favor to ask of you.’ 
| ‘My dearest Chin-Chin,’ replied Slang-Whang; “you 
|make me too happy. There is nothing on earth that I 

would not do for yeu,’ . 
| ‘I knew, my beloved Slang-Whang, that you were thé 
most amiable person in the world.’ 

‘You flatter me, Chin-Chin. But positively to you I 
shall refuse nothing. Whiat ie it you request?’ 

‘ [—I~you—we—the fact is—’ stammered Chin-Chin, 
blushing, and looking down, I am almost ashamed to tell 
| you.’ ? 

‘ ‘Friend ofr heart, you alarm me! Pray end this eus 
pense; it is ly painful.’ 

‘Why—I—you must know that—’ 

‘Chin-Chin, what can you mean ?’ . 

‘I have turned author! -There, now ie is out.’ 

‘Author,—Chin-Chin ?—what you? y u 
word +.you are the last man I should have cuspestelatieah 
a flight. Well done! author, eh?’ 

‘Yes. Iam fairly embarked.’ 

‘ Well, what is it you have been composing ta book? 
and you wish me to puff it? I can do it for you to @ hair: 
I learned the art in my travels.’ 

‘No ery Bat A I have not got so desperate yetas 
to venture a book.’ 

‘ What, not a book? Oh, a pamphlet, | suppose ? Well, 
let us have it.’ 

‘Not even a pamphlet, my dear Slang-Whang. ‘Tam 
glad to find myself more modest, by a great per 
take mé to bo. WhatI have been Aen is 
book, nor a pamphlet, but a short series of articleees- 
says—moral discourses, as it were just to try my wing.’ * 

‘Try your wing?’ echoed Slang-Whang, withs 
on his face, for he began to have an inkling of what all 
this was leading to. oor 

“Yes, my dear Slang-Whang, even eagles you know 








must hop a little, before they learn to ‘soar "into ‘tie 

blue realms of heaven.’ a Le oo Ne 
‘Oh, yes; and pray, my ew H 

you propose to‘ hop about’ in = exercises?’ . 








“Why that’s .it-you see. . Dwith 
‘o publish my series of essays in your paper.’ £ 
_ ee 
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*Ves. | will | ou a hand inst- the rascall 
‘ Great Wall’ people. They th 
of contributors.’ 


P= gay, pent Ae Ameeery of essays ?” 
‘Polygamy. I wish to discard it.’ es 
* What! write agai | Polygamy ? My dear Chin-Chin, 


shall see that you have hosts 


‘Oh, very well, Mr. Slang-Whang. The next time 
you fall into the canal, I a) ae will find some one else 
te risk his life for the sake of drawing you out.’ 

* But, my dear Chin-Chin—’ 

‘ Oh, very well Sir, very well; fine words cost little.’ 

‘ Where are your essays 1’ 

‘ Here they are; I have tmonthsat them. I shall 
be well paid for them dgu , in the ‘ Great Wall.’ 

‘ Chin-Chin, I will publish them.’ 

‘You will?’ 


I will, I have said it. I will put them in hand im- 
iately, without altering a word—without even reading 
them. pleasure I will reserve till they are in print. 
pon | had heen on any other subject than Polygamy, I 

not aS lave hesitated a aes, Polygamy !—you 
might as write against eating. But no matter: you 
are a noble fellow; you saved my life, at the risk of fan 
own. I hate ingratitude. Your essays shall go in.’ 


Tue essa inst Polygamy were inserted. Out of 
the one and forty-one millions of inhabitants, there 
was only one person who did not ridicule them, and that 


was their author, The fact is Chin-Chin was an honest, 
sensible, pains-taking, prudent, good-hearted, shrewd and 
inflnential man, but—but_he not write. The ‘ Pago- 
da’ was laughed at from Tartary to the Indian Ocean. 

The ‘ Great Wall’ quizzed them, and declared that the 
three editors who asked the people of Tchong-kou to read 
such stuff, deserved to be flung into the Hoang-ho. But 
if the ‘Great Wall’ le were in fine glee at the dis- 
grace of the ‘P ’ what were the feelings of Bohea 
and Souchong? ‘They were in a perfect fury. 


‘ Fo-xo,’ said Bohea one day, a short time after the es- 
says on Polygamy were concluded, ‘ I want some money ; 
I have a great speculation in view; I can make my for- 
tune.’ 

* You delight me,’ said Fo-ko. ‘ You know, dear Bohea, 
i ing more sincerely than your welfare. 
‘Thank you, Fo-ko; but at present, I should net have 

the heart to merely borrow money of you, having been so 

oftenjand so long indebted to your generesity, but now I 


wish you to be as much benefitted as myself.’ And he 
ith proeeeded to give his opulent friend a detailed 
account of t the speculation in which he intended they should 
be jointly concerned. 
* Bohea,’ said Fo-ko, wher the speculator finished 
his story, ‘ this thing is brilliant. It cannot ibly fail. 


Let me congratulate you. You have made your fortune. 
As for me, you ask me to share gene rofit. No my friend, 
lam already sufficiently wealthy. Pill not mingle any 
motive of interest with the pleasure of doing a generous 
action. I will advance the capital. But I will not re- 
ceiveany return except the simple sum which I lend yon. 
Should you, by any remote chance. fail in your enterprise, 
give yourself no uneasiness. I will never demand even 
original Joan I now make. Goon, dear Bohea. Were 
my wealth trebled, it would give me far less satisfaction 
than I enjoy at this moment. [love you like a brother.— 
Take this paper. It will entitle yon te all you desire, and 
more. Go, dear Bohea; be rich and be happy.’ 
‘ Fo-ko—’ cried Bohea, but tears of joyful gratitude fill 
ed his eyes, and he could proceed no fur 


* Come, this is folly,’ said Fo-ko, after a brief pause, | 


‘and to change the subject, I am serry to see that you have 
got the ‘ Pagoda’ into a scrape with those stupid aaticles 
on Polygamy. What on earth could you mean by admit- 
pes Senne into your columns ?’ 
. *It was that Slang-Whang—’ said Bohea, wiping the 
ul and yet glittering moisture from his lids. 
‘Weill, I tell you what, Bohea, I will be no half-way 
. I willhelp you on, also, with the ‘ Pagoda.’ [ will 
ke the ‘Great Wall’ fellows laugh the other side of 
t mouths. You may publish this article of mine. It 
ina on the ‘Feet of a Belle.’ Nay,—no thanks.— 
Twill not hear a word in reply. There. This is the 
poem. Good morning, Bohea. 


La 


and his voice trembled with a passionate ienderness for 
each and all of the innocent creatures who regarded him 
as their futare husband. Most of our youthful male rea- 
ders have, I may venture to surmise, at some time or other 
felt the power of love for one chosen enchantress ; and in 
sooth they may fancy, from the throbs and agitations, the 
unspeakable pains and agonizing bliss consequent on such 
mp that one was enough in all conscience. What 

must have been the sensations of Souchong—the 
youthful, ardent, enthusiastic and inexperienced Souchong 
galvanised in that way with a three-fold power! Three 
gose-bud mouths murmuring to himatonce! Six exquis- 


% 
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; 
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getheriio the enchantment of the three objects of his affec- 
tions, breathed three sighs, cast three tender looks, took 
three hands, made three avowals, six blushing cheeks turn- 
ed bashfully and yet delightedly away, and six lovely lips 
pronounced the delicious assent, and requested him ‘to go 
and ask So-ko!’ 

At this moment So-ko entered, and the trio of youthful 
graces disappeared, in order to give their lover time to 
pro - 

‘ So-ko,’ cried Souchong, ‘I am in love.’ 

‘Good "’ said So-ko. 

‘I wish to marry.’ 

‘Good again !’ added So-ko. . 

‘ This roof contains all | hold dear on earth.’ 

‘ Excellent!’ cried So-ko “I thought as mach. You 
have been very frequently of late with my sisters. You 
like them —— 

‘I adore them!’ 

‘And wish to marry?’ 

‘ Exactly.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘ To-morrow.’ 

‘Which one ?’ 

‘I will marry them all.’ 

‘So you shall. ‘They are all in love with you, and I 
have been glad to promote it, as far as it Jay within my 
power. I like you Souchong, and could ne where choose 
a brother more grateful to my feelings Consider it set- | 
tled. I am aman of business. I hate words. You shall | 
marry the whole family to-morrow at eleven. Enough of 
one subject. How is your health ?’ 

‘ Excellent.’ 

‘ Have you not been ill lately 7’ 

‘No. Why do you ask?’ 

‘From seeing your ‘ Pagoda’ so neglected. You nearly 
ruined yourselves by those stupid essays against polygamy, 
and the ‘ Feet of a Belle’ will go well nigh to complete the 
business altogether. ‘There is one thing, by the way, 
which I might as well say to you aboutthe girls. Hea and 
Casgha are plain housewives ; but my pretty Kia, there, 
has a turn for Jiterature. She'll be a great assistance to 

ou in the ‘Pagoda.’ She’s a devil with a pen. Here! 

ere’s a communication from her. You have never had 
any thing so good in the ‘Pagoda.’ The ‘Great Wall’ 
gang would give their eyes for i:; she will be delighted to 
see itin print. Nay, nay, no tuanks. It’s an ‘Address to 
the Ganges,’ the best thing she ever did. Farewell, my 
dear brother Souchong !—to-morrow at eleven.’ 


‘Wnrart! the last Nankin subscriber stopped ?. cried 
Bohea, in dismay. ] 

‘The very last,’ said Slang-Whang. ‘ He said he could 
not stand the ‘Address to the Ganges.’ Heis a mandarin 
of respectability, and a greatloss. He had written tostop, 
before—once on reading ‘the Essays on ee 
and again after glancing at the ‘Feet of a Belle.’ This 
time he came himself.’ 

‘It is too true, my brothers,’ said Souchong. ‘ We 
have yielded to personal friendship thrice. We have in 
co uence published three silly communications, and 
been ree times the jest of all Tchong-Kou. 

Ir happened some time after, that the three editors were 
brought into the presence of the emperor, on the charge of a 
treasonable crime. Their accuser was a vile eunuch, whose 
cowardly heart had conceived a hatred ayaiust them, froin the 
fact that one of the characters of a fictitious story in the ‘ Pa- 
goda,’ was, by mere chance, such a counterpart of his own, 
that he concluded it had been copied literally from himself. 
He was not aware how often such transcripts are accidental, 
and that the careful student of human nature, in drawing one 
scoundrel, delineates a thousand. Of such wretches there 
are numerous species, resembling vipers, and though each 
may fancy the spots on his back sufficiently marked to dis- 
tinguish him from other individuals, yet whole broods are so 
painted and deeply stained, that a picture of one is a fac sim- 
ile of all. The inexperienced youths knew not, when they 
established their periodical, that these sad mistakes and deadly 
revenges are among the inevitable calamities of literary men, 
especially of such as are’ connected with the public press. 
The emperor himself examined the culprits, and was about 
to consign them to the doom of convicted felons, upon tke 
determined testimony of their accuser, when a young Tartar, 
of graceful mien ard beautifui countenance, step forward 
from among the courtiers, and addressed the monarch : 

‘Emperor of the world, stay your hand! Do not consign 
the innocent to punishment. This eunuch is a wretch, per- 
jured, cowardly, and base. The crime of which he accuses 
the three prisoners, he knows they did not commit. He him- 








self is the author of it, as I can prove by an intercepted doc- 
ument now in-my possession.’ 

We are not a chronicler of Chinese history, and therefore 
omit the details of the affair. The barbarous eunuch was 
condemned to death, the rescued brothers again enjoyed free- 
dom, and the ‘ Pagoda’ flourished more prosperously than 
ever. 
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ject them, it will break her heart. Publish them; not for 


i te tg oe ee ere 
uc ° Bohea, » looked at each 

and reached out their onde he —— sar 
‘Will you publish them 1!’ asked their deliverer. 

‘ Certamly !’ replied Souchong. 

* Unquestionably !’ added Slang-Whang. 

‘ Indubitably '’ echoed Bohea. 


Aut the readers of China ‘derided the unbape y veigs ho 


account of two of the set verses ever 
nitely better poems had been rejected. y had publicly 
expressed their resolve to admit no more trash, either for love 
ne ae 1 
Tiends. sighed, Souc swore, Slang- 
sat down and wrote an pe ep care on the subj 

‘ Periodicals,’ thus his uction read, ‘like all morte) 
things, must be compounded of good and bad. Perfection 
does not exist beneath the moon. The communications in 
our pages may be sometimes inaccurate, and sometimes dull 
We can but i them, as frequently as possible, with 
the freshness of truth, the brilliancy of wit, and. the treasures 
of wisdom. Thus the globe itself is in some parts barren 
wastes, in others burning deserts; nor can human means 
ever render its whole surface a continued garden of fruits and 
flowers. Will our friends have the goodness to believe that 
those articies which instruct, delight, or melt them, are the 
peculiar results of our efforts and our choice, but that the 
pages abandoned to error, or yielded to dulness, are just so 
much of our interest and our reputation knowingly sacrificed 
to the private demands of grateful friendship.’ 


Osace Oranor.—The Osage Orange is a native of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, where it rises in elegant proportion to 
the height of sixty feet. The tree is deciduous and hardy, 
as it has endured the rigors of the last seven winters near 
Boston, and is one of most ornamental of all our native 
trees. The leaves are oval, lanceolate, of a beautiful shi- 
ning green, and bear os | resemblance to those of the 
orange ; and the wood, aleo like that of the orange, is armed 
with long sharp spines. The trees are Gicecivus, or some 
male and some female, therefore requiring more than one 
tree for the production of fruit; but these, however, cannot 
be distinguished when young. ‘The fruit is beautiful, bu 
not eatable ; of the size of a large orange, of a golden color, 
and the trees when laded with the fruit are splendid. The 
wood produces a fine yellow dye: it is valuable for furni- 
ture, as it receives the finest polish. It is remarkably tough, 
strong, and elastic, and is therefore called Bow Wood, being 
preferred by the Indians to all other wood for bows. It is 
also supposed to be the most durable timber in the werld, 
and for ship-building 1s esteemed preferable to live oak. 

. Horticultural Register. 


Ick anp GunrpowpEr.—The Bangor Mechanic states 
that a novel experiment has recently been tried in the 
neighborhood of that city, in the way of ice breaking. A 
tin canister containing thirty pounds of ganpowder, with 
a tube abont six feet in length, was sunk ia a. hole in the 
ice. The tube was secured to a spear, and a train set for 
some distance to a pile of shavings, which was set fire to. 
An acre ef ice was broken into small pieces by the explo- 
sion, and several acres were partially broken. If there is 
a difficulty in ‘ setting the river on fire,’ there is none, it 
seems, in blowing it ap. 


Caricature Fancirs.—Natural Cascades.—[ Scene, a 
steamboat in a gale, off Point Judith.}—Mr. Snooke— 
‘‘ My dear you'll feel better as soon as we reach the pint.” 
Mrs. S.—‘ Oh! Oh! I’ve reached a quart already, and 
only feel the worser!”—Boy, with a bell, “Them eD 
gers what’s done bringing up their breakfasts, will please 
to walk down to dinner!”—Another Boy, “ All passen- 
gers that have not discharged their fare, will please tostep 
to the captain’s office.” 

Borrowing a Knocker.—‘‘ Why you'd better knock the 
door down '—what do you ro ane Och my darling! 
don’t let me wake any of your family; I’m jist usin your 
knocker to wake the paple next door: I’m locked out,d'ye 
see, and they’ve niver a kmocker—rap! rap! rap !” 


(Sq, 


Fioative IsLanp.—This singular natural curiosity, the 
floating island, has emerged from the bottom ef the 
went-water three times in abont thirty years. It 
about an acre, and is quite stationary, and is 
connected with the bottem and the shore; the 
three yardsdeep. ‘This floating is not a solitary e 
There is one at Lake Garden, in Prussia, and at 
Lake Kolk, in Osnabruck. bee 














One day the young Tartar, to whose interference they 
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** "som the London New Monthly Magazine for April. 
ARIOSTO TO HIS MISTRESS. 


some 
the finger on bis lips.) 
“ He who told 
Of fair Olympia, loved and left of old.” 


I sewn thee, my beloved one, 
Another cone of =nine ; , 

Methinks the sweetest I have won 
To offer at thy shrine. 


> I pray thee borrow tears from sleep 

For young Olympia’s wo; 

As angels pause in Heaven to weep 
O’er grief they cannot know, 

Weep for the fate which is to thee 
But like a troubled dream; 

Thou knowest not how hearts can be 
Wrecked on Life’s faithless stream. 


~ Ah! some are born to love and pine, 

And some to love and reign ; 

Brightest—imperial rule is thine 

ithin Love’s wide domain. 

Thou art a queen in thy command, 
Whose sway is smiles and sighs; 

The languid wave of that white hand 
The sceptre’s state supplies. 


1 see thee now in that fair room 
Where thou wilt read this scroll : 

The faint lamp scarcely breaks the gloom 
Which wraps the haunted whole. 


A lovely indistinctness flings 
Its charm around the place, 

As if the shadow of Love’s wings 
Had left their fairy trace. 


And ever and anon the wind 
Flings back the fragrant shade, 

That jessamine and myrtle twined 
Have round the cagement made. 


— + 


When light and perfume comrades mevt 
Their flitting entrance win, 
Fair—sweet—but still more fair and sweet 


Whene’er they enter in. 
For smiling iv her silvery noon 

Looks down Night's conscious queen— 
But silence—oh, thou trusted moon, 

On all that thou hast seen. 


To-night it matters not— to-night 
Thou’ It only see alone, 

A lady im whose eyes the light 
Is lovely as thine own, 


Is it not—dearest ! thou canst tell 
How very fair thou art: 
hat face—ah, thou must know it well, 
Whose mirror is ny beart. 


What hours—what moonlit hours have pass’d 
Thy fairy feet beside ; 

While Galeng lash its shadow cast 
O’er eyes it could not hide. 


When your cheek’s native paleness wore 
The rose’s transient hue ; 

And thy red lip—but hush, ne more, 
I must not picture you! 


Be still our love—a thing unknown, 
It is a flower too rare 

To be in common daylight shown, 
To meet the sun and air. 


I keep thee with all holier thought,, 
The dreaming and the deep ; 

That not from h but Heaven are brought, 
O’er which we watch and weep. 


My hopes, my music and my tears _ 
ever in my line, 
Soothes, softens—elevates, endears, 
Are thine and only thine! 
Take then my song, and claim th 
Where thou hast lent thy Ste 
It caught its music from thy 
Its beatty from thy face. 
—_—_ 
From the Portland Advertiser. 


Rettecs from fir. Brooks.—No. LXV. 
Bovoena, October 2, 1835. 


L. E. L. 


is another of those cities of the middle ages, which | 
blican principles, not | 
ich Liberty imparts to 


records the brilliant triumphs of 
only in that elevation of scntiment w 
oPeorle, but a triumph of trade and manufactures, and even 
high and exalting art and science. The history of Bo- 
logna from the past even to the present is a history trium- 
phant iti proclaiming that under a free government, the peo- 
ple are the jest and the most e ising,—a position 
hot often denied even here, but adding also, that under such 
a d science advances more rapidly, and arts more 
iplendidly than under the richest patronage of an aristocracy 
ormonarchy. But though Bologna is a city of the middle 


est er oe oe dying as Ferrara 
is. Pe oe - its beats, 
and its pulse is quick ;—and ae ia ever: here under 
the sanctiou of the Pope has its Huns, and its corps of myr- 


i to have written his celebrated Poem at the vom- 
ee Eicowe toasty. On his kstapll win a Copel with 


|| fused a Swiss his 
|| that he was a Swiss, yet suffers this insolence on the part of 


| bile by 








|| ling is the only liberty they have. 
|| the Bolognese are too unmanageable for him and his beg- 


— 
that I am 





‘| hun) and the Magdalene. 
|| this picture. 
|| of the art—to have drawn from the canvass the lifeless, and 
| gilted forms of Cimabac and Giotto, and to have replaced 
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midon Swiss, and though every day, the bayonet of one 
flashes in tlie etecte, aad the seek ing cannon of ghval 
is tolled over its pavements, et there is at this hour the ma- 
terial of Revolution all alive Coie, Sally to be fanned even to 
blaze. ‘The people are unlike the other Italians whom I have 
seen. By their very insolence they see.n to make them- 
selves respected and feared. Here they think, and speak 
what they please, growling at the soldiery as they parade, 
and telling you publicly what they think of their masters, 
and how they will serve them, if Providence ever sends the 
proper time. Their Police, notwithstanding it is often cru- 
elly rigid with strangers, and has within my observation, re- 
passport for Rome, for no other reason than 


the Bolognese, leaving them a liberty of evaporating their 
mbling, but parading the Austrians and mercenary 
Swiss often enough in the streets to show them that grumb- 
The Pope has found that 


y troops, and he is, therefore, heartily glad that Austria 
relieved him from the burthen, og secured the fidelit 

of his subjects. Certain I am it would cost no trouble at all 

to make a Revolution here, for the discontent is universal, 


~| and the hatred of Rome and Vienna is expressed in every 


quarter. The Bolognese sit uneasily under their chains. 
Bologna is full of interesting objects of art, and here upon 
the threshold of the Papal States I should be glad to stop and 
study its arts as a preparation-to enjoy the Vatican and the 
Capitol, if I did not fear that the Cholera might reach Kome 
before I can, and thus shut me out from a visit to that city 
upon which my whole heart is now fixed. The rapid view I 
have taken must confine me to a description as rapid as the 
view. I will then pass over its two hundred .churches al- 
most all rich with paintings—men of New England boast 
not of the number of your churches now, when here in a city 


|| of vo amg inhabitants were are two hundred of then— 


remarking only that those of St. Petronibus and St. Domi- 
nick are the most interesting rrom their historical associa- 
tions, the first being the one where the famous meridian of 
Cassini was traced upon the pavement in 1655, and where 
Charles the V. was crowned by Clement the VII. and the 
other, for the beautiful shrine of St. Dominick, the founder 
of the Dominicans, and for the Paradise of Guido, one of his 
most.remarkable compositions in Fresco. In a city, how- 
ever, which gave birth to Guido, Domenichino, Albano, and 
the three Caracci, it is unnecessary to hunt much in order to 
find beautiful tablets. ‘The master-pieces of all these artists 
indeed are to be found within these churches, the palaces, 
or the galleries of Bologna. Here for the first time I saw a 
Guido, that Homer of the Painters, simple, grand and pa- 
thetic, in the “‘ Murder of Innocents,” where for the dest 
time too, I felt what a poem might be written with colors 
upon canvass as well as printed upon paper. Domenichino 
appears too in all his genius in his allegorical picture i Ro- 
sario, where though less simple, less austere, less sublime 
than the great Guido, he is not less beautiful nor less inter- 
uch beautiful Virgins do these masters paint here, 
hardly surprised that the Catholics gaze upon and 
hang over their divine faces, absorbed in such deep admira- 
tion of the painter that they at last believe his beautiful 
creation to be the Mother of Jesus herself. How the can- 
vass can speak, how genius can make even colors touch 
the heart, what words there are even in painted pantomime, 
is an ever recurring feeling that I have as I go into the gal- 
leries and the palaces of this city ! 

The Academia delle belle Arti is the richest collection of 
paintings in Bologna, perhaps for its number the choicest in 
the world, and yet that number is about two hundred and fifty. 
The master pieces of Guido Reni are there, as I have said, 
—engravings from which are seen the world over, and the 
copiers of which are from all countries but—ours. Domeni- 
chino’s Martyrdom of St. Agnese, the Madonna in glory and 
the Madonna del Rosario, are also there. The Caracci fig- 
ure in some excellent pieces, and so do Guercino and Par- 
migianino. The jewel of the gallery, however, is said to be 
the St. Cecilia of Raphael, the Saint being represented as 
listening to a choir of angels, and surrounded by St. John, 
St. Paul, the Evangelist, St. Augustino (I mever heard of 
Volumes have been written upon 
It 1s said te have changed the whole character 


them with the animation, beauty and soul that distinguished 
the great masters that followed after it. Winkelman, the 
learned commentator of pages and pages upen the single arm, 
even upon the single finger of a statue, has especially dwelt 
upon this painting with a learning far above my comprehen- 
sion. It is in this gallery that the traveller who comes. the 
route I have taken, finds recorded as it were the history of 
the art. The opening room of the gallery is covered with 
the works of the easly painters, who revived the art, if we 
may credit the historians, once so famous in Greece and 
Rome,—and we trace its here, from Giotto even to 
the present day, though no great progress can be seen, it is 
true, since Guido and Domenichino and Raphael burst forth 
upon the world in such resplendent genius. 

Witnessing the ardent study that very many young men 
were making of the great works of thgse inasters, | could not 





a7 


but feel a wish that some of gp Alege gy 1s esau of 


the number! What reason is that our countrymen in 
the arts should be almost a blank! We have had .reason, | 
heretofore, it is true, in our poverty, in the ity too of 


seeking the useful before we of the beautiful ;— but 
that day is now gone by. But few countries at the present 
moment are richer than gurs. _ Italy is not so rich in active 
wealth,—none is so prosperous ; and for this reason, there- 
fore, it is time to adorn the Useful with papirrnay Ay: to 
mingle the one with the other, and to begin to claim for our- 
selves that love for, that eminence in even the arts, which 
have in all by-gone days, distingui all republics—none 
ever more promising than burs. But who, perhaps you de- 
mand is to take the lead in this i reformation !— 
Who is to provide the money and the men ? it is 
certain, will never move but to a partial extent. habits 
of the members will never lead them to the cultivation of the 
arts. They are not perhaps to be blamed, for coming from 
the various ends of so wide an ire, they cannot have an 
Opportunity to foster that toate, aan ts create that entlusi- 
asm that others have with better opportunities, who upon the 
little galleries of our sea-board cities, often see i 
that approximates to the beauty we-see here. Besides, the 
members of Congress are often afraid to do what their hearts 
would prompt them. - Many of them are content to be led, 
and never think of leading. The securing of their own re- 
election is never to happen by the expenditure of money for 
the patronage of the arts; and unhappily it so is—that poli- 
tics and literature, science and the arts are not associated to- 
gether with us, as they almost always are in Europo, but are 
often made irreconcilable enemies. We have no nobles by 
“the grace of God,” and blessed be heaven that it is so ;— 
but we have a princely race of men who are to take their 
place, but in only the doing of their good. Our merchants 
are our princes, as in Venice and Genoa of old. They have 
the money of the country. Thsy have its resources in their 
hands. The wide world is the sphere in which they act:-— 
The ocean even, is but their grand highway. Their enter- 
prise is now the admiration of all mankind. The Rail Roads 
they have made, the canals they have cut, the beautiful ships 
of theirs which throng the ports of all the civilized world, 
have given them a character as exalted as merchants can an- 
pire to. But one other field of ambition have they then in 
which to crown themselves with princely honors,—to rank 
themselves side by side with the high born nobles of this 
European world, and that is in the paTRONAGE OF THE ARTS. 
It is their duty as it is their glory. They alone can do it.— 
They alone have the means. They alone have the liberality. 
Upon them rest our hopes and expectations. What the Ve- 
netian merchants did Rr Venice, they must do for us ; and 
if they will but imitate the bright exemple, the republican 
cities of the United States will soon be as brilliant as the 
proud republic of Venice. Let them unite together for this 
purpose. Boston ought to send at least ten of its young ar- 
tists to Europe and pay their bills. New-York could send 
twenty—Philadelphia fifteen—Baltimore ten,—and what 
would be the expense! Not eight hundred dollars a year 
for each,—hardly five hundred in Bologna ;—and all the sub- 
scribers to such a scheine as would confer immortal honor 
upon its projectors, could be amply compensated by the co- 
pies of the great paintings of the day, which they ent joy 
demand from the young men whom they sent out, as the re- 
compense for the money advanced. Or out of these copies 
a public gallery may be formed ; and thus we could see in 
America what Europe thinks as much of as we think of the 
Iliad of Homer or the Zneid of Virgil, or the Divine Com- 
edie of Dante. In a republic. like ours, we should shine in 
the Beautiful as we do in the Useful. efforts 
of intellect, with the tongue, the pen, the pencil and the chi- 
sel, are not incompatible with the — simplicity of man- 
ners, and the greatest equality of condition. While every 
American should even with the vengeance of a radical, ery 
down the incipient social aristocracy that is spri up— 
while he should abhor and denounce the importation of Euro- 
pean principles and fashions, even with fanatic et he 
should insist at the same time upon the cultivation intro- 
duction of whatever advances us as men,—whatever adorns 
the intellect, or exalts the sentiments,—whatever links itself 
in with, and purifies the tender associations of the heart, 
whether it be of Religion, of Poetry, of Painting, or of Sculp- 
ture. The whole intellect of our great country at the pre: 
sent moment, is absorbed in the Useful. Utility is the aoe 
rnant riding over every thing else. The Beautiful is trod- 
Jen under it. Intellect is even chained in dragging the car. 
Virtue—Religion too, are in danger of becoming its victims. 
It is time then to cry for a change, to turn the crowd, to in- 
sist upon that alliance of the two, which alone can make 
people good and great. The merchants of our great cities, 
whom commerce with the world has liberalized, and who can 
afford 40 be liberal too, are the men who must make the 


change. 

I come back now to Bologna. My thoughts often 
away with my pen, and carry it upon home, and indeed T 
should do but little service In giving you but a catalogue 
thi here, if I did not select of the beautiful what I 
worth imitation, and of the bed what I thought worth 
demnation. If a wail of fire was between us and 
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perhaps it would be well, jor it may be that we copy 
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Ee 
the good. But as it is easy to copy what is 
Bee ten we must insist now upon Ss what is 


beneficial, to counteract one with the other. Europe is fall 
of instraction for us, though we do falsely flatter ourselves 
that ‘we are tHe wisest people in the world, and every lesson 
whether to follow of to shun it, will do us a service. 
this view, I am ever making comparisons, illustrations, 
and references,—and if they occur too often, or are too im- 
tinent, or tod assuming, the only excuse I can offer is, an 
over anxiety that I may feel to do good to a land made dearer 
to me every step I take from it. If other Americans who 
have been here, had from any connection with the press, been 
induced to do the like, I would not trouble you with a thought 
out of the range of my journey. 

But—I do now come back to Bologna, to go on with my 
catalogue only. Bologna has its palaces as well as other 
fialian cities, and ‘many of them are worth visiting for the 
beauty of the paintings within them. The subjects that the 
painters have selected there, are oftener classical than reli- 
gious, and therefore more interesting to me, for I am already 
weary of Saints, Madonnas, Magdalens, “the Cross,” An- 

, “ the infant Jesus,” and myriads of the like, upon which 

ian painters have exhausted all their efforts to decorate 
the churches. In one of these palaces that we visited, a lit- 
tle girl of about seven or eight years, acted as our guide 
inting out with astonishing skill what was most beautiful 
m the frescoes, or the paintings, and telling us all about the 
men who painted them with a vivacity that interested us 
deeply. But this is not so very remarkable in a city, where 
the chairs of th University have been filled by female Profes- 
sors, who were Professors of Greek, and of physic—lectures 
in anatomical preparations in the University here, famous for 
their execution, were the work of a woman. ‘To this day 
women attend the lectures upon these preparations, under 
the cover of a mask, however, as they attend a ball. Bo- 
logna indeed has been the residence of many remarkable wo- 
men, one among whom was renowned for her thesis in Latin, 
in which she attempted to prove that the first fault was com- 
mitted by Adam, and not by Eve who was the seduced and 
not the seducer—on which account, to show the contempt of 
the ont she would never maury, but as others fave said, be- 


cause she could not, as she was so hideously ugly ! 


The University of Bologna was once among the most 
famous of the world, with its 6,000 students, and seventy- 
two professors ; but with the loss of its liberty, the Univer- 
sity lost its splendor. It is great, however, even to this 
day, and it is said to be an excellent place for the educa-| 
tion of young men. Indeed, Bologna is one of the best} 
places in the world for a father to educate his children in, 
as masters speaking all the European languages can be ob- 
tained, as it is. the cheapeast of the Italian cities to live in, | 
and its good socivty is said to be among the best. Rents 
are cheap. Provisions are cheap. Lvery thing is cheap, 
even as itis with us in our smaller cities and towns. And 
then Bologna is a pretty city too. The theatre is one of 
the Jargest in Italy. The buildings are beautifully built. 
Almost the whole of the city has m«gnificent arcades over 
its side-walks, sheltering the promenades from the sun and 
the rain. These, undoubtedly, are the fruits of its repub- 
lican liberty, when the man on foot was thought as much 
of as the man in his carriage. The Fountain of Neptune 
in the great square of the city, is one of its most remarka- 
ble ornaments. The raging ocean-god is here displayed 
in all his majesty. Syrens and dolphins are subject to the 
sway of his trident. 

But yet more remarkable than this are the ‘two great | 
leaning towers of the city, both built betwen 1110 and| 
1420, one being about 140 feet high and nearly nine feet | 
out ofthe perpendicular, and the other about 330 feet) 
high, and two feet and a half out of the perpendicular.— | 
They are both of brick and square in form, and have a! 
frightful look as they threaten to tumble on every passer- 
by. But yet more curious than even this, is a range of ar- | 
cades not less than three English miles in length, conrect- | 
ing with the Church of St. Luke on the summit ofa moun- | 
tain of the Appenines! The arches are 690, the steps| 
514, with fifteen lateral chapels, each painted with some | 
incident in the life of the Virgin. ‘The expenses must 
have been enormous for the Arcades even. to say nothing 
of the, Church, which was forty years in building. The | 
reason of this singular structmre is, that in the Church 
there is an effigy of the Virgin, said to be painted by St. 
Luke, which etligy a Grecian monk found in the Church | 
of St. Sophia, at Coustantinople, with an inscription on 
it, commanding him to carry it to the Monte della vee 
dia, there to be placed upon the altar in the Church of St. | 
Luke. To find this mountain, the monk walked over al.| 
most all the Christian world before he could learn that it| 
was near Bologna. But when he found it, the image was | 
received with enthusiasm, and in solemn procession pla- | 
ced upon the mount. Its worshippers multiplied, but ac-| 
cess to it was difficult at such a distance, and on such a| 
mount, and in order to remedy this evil, the Priests stimu-| 
lated the peeple to make ic accessible by the series of| 
Arcades of which I have spoken. A splendid church was 
built for the reception of the effigy, whose remains it is| 
said, are valuable even to this day in bringing on, or in} 
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easier to have brought it to the city, than it has been to 
bring the city to that, yet that would have been violating 
the command the monk saw on the inscription. B. 
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rino for Ancona, 3hich is the papal commercial city 
on the Adriatic, and which is on the usual rout that trav- 
ellers take to the Ionian islands and to Greece—a steam- 
boat running thence once a month to Corfu. The vettu- 
rinos travel thirty to fifty miles a day according to circum- 
stances, and our hour of starting was long before day-light, 
semetimes being awakened as early as two o’clock in the 
morning, and never later than four. The price we gave 
for a journey was ten Reman scudi, without the buona ma- 
no, which is about a scudo more as a customary gratuity ; 
for these eleven American dollars, we rode three days, 
were found in three excellent dinners with wine, and two 
beds each night. Our vetturino was conducted by three 
horses, and was large enough to carry six persons. The 
carriage was far more comfortable and more beautiful than 
the common hackney coaches of America. Thus you see 
that vetturino travelling in Italy is as cheap as one can de- 
sire, though one may have some reasonable objection to 
visiting at two o’clock in the morning, and to eat a hearty 
dinner just as one goes to bed, after a whole day’s fast. 
As we left the gate and walls of Bologna, which was no 
easy thing, for the peasantry were thronging aronnd 
them, (kept in order by the military on horseback,) with | 
their teams loaded with huge butts or pipes of wine on 
which a duty is to be puid,—after our passports were signed 
with the permission to depart, we started upon the road 
that leads to Imola, once the Forwm Cornelli, supposed to 
have been erected by Sylla. The town of Imola hasrisen 
on its ruins, and stands at the entrance of the rich and ex- 
tensive plain of Lombardy ona branch of the river Vatre- 
nus, now called the Santerno, which river the road crosses 
on a bridge, and then proceeds to Faenza, anciently Fa- 
ventia, where Sylla obtained a victory over the adherents 
of Carbe. This town iso fa square form, and its four prin- 
cipal streets are straight, and meet at the market place, 
which, when we were there, was thronged with women 
vending on their little tables, all kinds of eatables, from 
bread and grapes even to hot boiled chestnuts, which seems 
to be a cheap and favorite food of the poor Italians. Wo- 
men indeed are the chief traders out of doors here, and the 
most industrious part of the population, it seems. Faenza 
was our stopping-place for four or five hours, while our 
horses. were fed and kept housed during the heat of the 
day, and thus, though we had to visit every thing, yet in 
all my visitings I could not see that any thing was left of 
its famous eastern ware, to which it gave the name of 
Fainece. Forum Livii (now shortened into, and called 
Forli,) was our sleeping place for the night. Bat athun- 
der storm, with a deluge of rain during the evening, pre- 
vented us from seeing what is said to be one of the hand- 
somest squares in Italy, and we were off next morn- 
ing long before any thing was visible. Forum Popilii 
(now called Forlimpopoli,) was the most remarkable 
place near which we passed, but a castle and a few dwel- 
ling houses are now all that mark the site of this foruam.— 
Cesena, the last town on the old Via /Emilia, which an- 
ciently belonged to Cisalpine Gaul, was the town where 
we spent our second noon day. It stands on the river 
Sapis, now the Savio, and is approached bya superb mod- 
ern bridge thrown on that river. The town contain near 
ten thousand inhabitants, a handsome fountain, and a co- 
lossal statue of the late Pins VI., who passed his noviciate 
near there as a novice of the order of St. Benedict, in the 
church of the Madonna del Fuoco, or our ‘ lady of the fire.’ 
Near this Cesena, in the direction of Tavignano, an- 
ciently mee ere Via Emilia crosses the Pistello, a 
rivulet which has been called the Rubicon. That river 
which, till the reign of Augustus, furmed the boundary of 
Cisalpine Gaul toward the sontheast, discharges itself into 
the Adriatic on the road between Forlimpopoli and Ra- 
venna. It is composed of several small streams which 
unite about one mile from the sea, and assumes the name 
of Fiumiccino, the ancient veritable river that Cesar cross- 
ed when he ‘ passed the Rubicon.’ The famous march of 
Cesar, when he made up his mind to violate the territo- 
ries of the great republic of antiquity, interested me much 
in the whole of this region, all around which we had am- 
ple time to visit. The Rubicon isa river more widely 
known than even the Father ef Waters with his stream of 
4000 miles. But if the Pistello is the Rubicon of antiqui- 
ty, the little muddy Tiber which at times frets and roars 
under the Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, is as 
great a river, and if it be the Fiumicciuo, the world can 
jndge that even that is no great stream with such a dimin- 
utive Italian name. Brooks or creeks, we should call all 
these rivers in America. ‘The interest attached to the riv- 
er, however, is not fixed upon its magnitude or meanness, 
but upon the great couseqnences of that act of Caesar's 
when he deliberated with himself upon the narrow bank, 
what shonid be the fortune of Rome, and because it is the 
spot wiere, in carrying out his maxim of— if justice is to 
be violated, let it be violated for the purpose of reigning,’ 
he settled the destinies of the Roman republic, and virtu- 





ing the rains. Where the Grecian monk placed it 
aay beep it to this day, and though it would hive been 


We left Bologna on the pearaing of the 3d, in a vettu- || *Y 
ehie 








ally led to the enthroning of the Emperors. One of those 
mighty men who stand in history apart from others as if 


bosom ¢ . ‘That a ; 
that ever distinguishes exalted men, made him tremble at. 
the thought of violating the boundary line of his own 

- The fearful consequences and the monstrous wroogs 
his foresight clearly showed him ; but he acted at last, ag 
every such man-hunter has acted, from the days of Nim- 
rod to those of N . Ambition triumphed, and Patri- 
otism fell. Washiogton alone of the men of the sword in 
a crisis like this, has disdaineda crown. But the greatand 
the base act of that wonderful man of antiquity upon this 
Rubicon, has given immortality and.a boundless fame to 
a rivulet, and made it as important in history, as the Mis. 
sissippi or the Amazon is in geography, though the stu- 
dents of the Past debate even in whole volumes upon its 
identy, and almost mystify its very existence. J have just 
been perusing a oul sized beok in Italian, which is chief. 
ly confined to debating the question of ‘ which is the veri- 
table Rubicon.’ My guide to the spot, however, flippant- 
ly settled the question in a minute, and though he did not 
pretend to show me the fvot-tracks of Cesar, yet he show- 
ed me the very spet where he crossed! He was a French- 
man who was never heard to say, ‘1 do not know,’ when 
you asked him about the Past. 


Rimini was the second night’s halting ne of our Vet- 
turino. The country through which we had been passi 

is called Romagna, of which Iraola is on the northern con. 
fines. Corn, hemp, and flax fields, with abounding vine- 
yards, skirted the road on which was ovr first day’s ride, 
and on the either side were cottages and farms. From 
Cesena to Forli, the scene was delightful, with lovely 
plains about us, and the Appeuines on our right —Conens 
was long governed during the middle ages by petty mili- 
tary chiefs, but the last of its seigneurs bequeathed the 
city by will to the Roman See.—But now in all of these 
cities, in the whole of Romagna even, there is the utmost 
contempt for the Papal government, and the utmost hatred 
of the Austrians, whose troops are ever encamped as far 
on this road as the walls of Forli. Forli indeed, is said to 
be daily in a state of rebellion, and if it were not for the 
Austrian troops, the rebelliom now invisible, would 

be so strong and so loud as to sever all Reusagus hom 
Rome, so far off over the Appenines. Rimini was the 
Ariminum of the Romans, originally an Umbrian town, 
but when colonized by the Romans it became the key of 
Italy on the eastern coast. The sea, however, has now 
retired so far from the coast that the ancient port of Ari- 
minum is traced with difficulty, but its marble ornaments 
embellish several of the churches in the modern town, 
Thus is ended the commercial importance of the city, of 
the possession of whose port Cesar thought so much. But 
the interest attached to the city is far from being ended 
with its importance in the geography of the day. Itis 
one of those old interesting cities of Italy that are old 
enough to have two antiquities, as it were; for with the 
ruins of the triumphal arch of Augustus adorning its 
Porta Romana, are numerous fabrics of the warlike Chiefs 
Malatestas, whose bloody swords were brandished against 
the Turks as well as the Roman ; fabrics, churches, castles 
and citadels of Itrian marble whose mingled arehitecture 
of the Past and the Present tells the ages of which the 
were, and thus link one era in the history of man wi 
another. Again, this is the scene of that famous Episode 
in Dante’s Inferno, where he and Virgil encounter among 
the shades of Semiramis, Dido and Cleopatra, ever beaton 
by storms, the unhappy Francesca da Rimini, who so ten- 
derly, in the misery of Hell, describes to them the love of 
the happy days on earth—an episode as famous with the 
readers of Dante, as is the monologue, “ to be or not to be,” 
of Shakespeare. Pellico also has written a tragedy upon 
this same theme, and laid the scene inthiscity. But there 
was something to see of the living as well as of the dead, 
the evening I was in Rimimi, for the whole population in 
one grand wass, with all the Priests of the city at its head, 
were turned out, making a grand peaseetes in the streets, 
with candles and images varying from the full sized figure 
of our Savior to the little fac simile ones of the ace 
saints of the city.—the Priests chanting and praying, 
the multitude loudly responding, each and all invoking the 
high Powers of Heaven to turn the cholera from their city, 
and from the states of God’s vicegerent upon earth. 
joined in the prayer with my w heart, and willingly 
bowed and kneeled with the multitude, for what stranger 
would stand when thousands were kneeling in the 

all around him ?7—but probably my prayers sprang 
different impulses than theirs, as the quarantines are wuch 
more frightful in Italy to me, than the pestilence is to 
them. Never, however, did I witness a more solemm 
procession. ‘I'he response of the crowds to the 
of the Prieste was loud, and hearty and sincere. 
windows of all the houses by which the processi 
were decorated. The numerous bells of a C 
were quickly ringing. ‘The churches were all il 
within on every altar, and pn every candelabra. .“ 
cholera will not come,” said a sincere Catholic, when 
services were over,—and though in this part of 
have more faith in cleaning than in praying: so 

the towns in general, get 1 hope that the Virgin 














saints will listen earnest prayers. I am deeply 
interested in it, for if weordon was drawn around me, 
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jence and cholera, is one of the most disa- 
Se teat can affect a traveller. 
farfrom Rimini, upon.a high and steep hill, amo 
i rocks, overlooking ‘the despotism and aluvery ot 
meu all around—there firmly and proudly enthroned sits 
a little republic of an age of thirteen hundred years—one 
of the , if not the oldest governments ef the world ; 
but alas! “the last of all the Romans,”’—the last of those 
ions republies that once dotted and sparkled upon all 
ge Italian plains! Liseery, that inspiring word, when 
nolonger heard in,the Roman Forum, and no longer 
fought for on the isles of Venice, when the very whisper 
of it;was death upon the banks of the Arno, even then 
found a refuge in the forbidding cliffs that overlook the 
Adaediej neil wen proudly blazoned upon the portals of 
San Marino. ‘ 


The oldest Republicans of the world are there in one 
little town, as some proad Eagle in her sky-built eyrie. 
The waves of despotism have for ages beat against this 
rock, bat have never over-topped its summit, The inva- 
ding armies of Romagna, the Hun, the Austrian, and the 
Frank, have never clambered up its sides. Even the 
‘thanderer of the Earth,” as the French once styled the 
last man-conqueror of theirs, who by the noise and con- 
fusion he well deserved the name; hurled no bolts of 
wrath inst this little Republic, nestling in the ver 
heart of his achievements. ae remind with tri- 
amphs, and seizing every thing for himself and France, 
wnt hie own hand, he complimented the little miracle of 
a gevernment, and promised it an increase of territory, 
w the people had the wisdom to refuse. with thanks 
for the offer, but with the avowal that they had no ambi- 
tion to aggrandize their territory, and thus. to compromit 
their liberties. Even despots then, and the subjects of 
despots respect a government thus consecrated by age, 
ead tie interest of an American is redoubled, upon seeing 
this little fae simile of his own far-off land; upon feeling, 
as it were, the pulse of a people, whose sympathies are in 
unity with his. The little heart that is beating here upon 
the rock of San Marino is iu the new world, sending life- 
blood through ten thousand mighty veins, and flushing 
with its health the broad spread surface of a country that 
reaches from the sea-wrought battlements of the Bay of 
Fundy to the sands of Mexico :—and though the hope is 
ild, yet it will spring up—that the humble work of the 
honest Dalmatian mason who, flying from persecution, 
founded his city upon the Titan's mount, may become 
what the like government was that arose on the Palatine 
Hill, and stretched at last from Scotia to the Euphrates, or 
like that nobler empire of those wandering pilgrims who 
first landed on the rock of Plymouth. It would thrice 
save the world, and thrice redeem it from its indifference, 
if bat the principles and the purity of Marine’s Republic 
could extend from the frozen needles of the Alps to the bla- 
zing mouths of Vesuvius. B. 





Frem the New Monthly Magazine. 

AN OLD LADY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

’T 1s an often-quoted adage of the celebrated Jewish 
“lover, king, and sage,” that ‘‘there is nothing new under 
tho sun.” I think that, in the present day, one might rather 
say, “ there is nothing old.” We are conjugating the verb 
change, in all its moods and tenses. Coleridge says— 

“ For what is grey with age becomes religion.” 
We are atheists to the past, and act upon Wordsworth’s 
principle— 
We'll help to that we can frame 

A world of other stuff.” 
Trees, streets are passing away as quickly as their inhabi- 
tants, and to-day has nothiag in common with yesterday. 
Marmontel had “un grand regret pour la fiérie,” and | have 
un grand regret for the old schvol. 

In endeavoring to recall a few memorials of Mrs. Law- 
rence Burgoyne, I do it on the same principle that scientific 
men collect the bones of a mammoth—the whole exists no 
longer ; but there ate sufficient temains to show that it did 


exist The few survivors of the old school, such as’are kept | 


alive by having life annuities—a plan which has some secret 
charm for putting off death—even these few are fast disap- 
pearing. Mrs. Burgoyne has been dead these two years: 
she had borne a great deal. Powder and hoops had been 
left off, guiness had changed into sovercigns, and, like many 
other things; lost by the change ; but the last shock to her 
nerves was given by her granddaughter. Miss Ellen, an 
urchin of some six ycars old, came to see her grandmother 
doring the Christinas holidays. Mrs. Burgoyne having heard 
hat the child was a quict one—though she had some mis- 
givings about the matter—prepared a book for her enter- 
tainment : it was a volume of Mother Goose's Fairy ‘Tales. 
Plumi-cake and swect wine were duly administered in the 
t instance, and the cat recommended as a playmate in the 
second: the cat, however, beit @edlined, the book was 
Prodnced. The young lady oyna the gee—ine them 


Over with a solemn air of contempt- , throwing the 


| work aside, begved that she might have something to read 
that would improve her mind. Her grandmother never got 
over the shock, but took to her bed, ejaculating, “‘ What will 
this world turn tot Improving her mind at_six !—why, at 
sixteen, I did not know whether I bad a mind or not!” 
Mrs. Burgoyne passed the last twenty years of her life in 
a large, solemn-looking house at Kensington: it is now a 
mad-house. How curiously do these changes in dwelling- 
places, once cheerful and familiar, bring the mutability of 
our existence home! It would be an eventful chronicle, the 
history of even a few of the old-fashioned houses in the 
vicinity of London. Yon ascended a flight of steps, with a 
balustrade and two indescribable birds on either side, and a 
large hall, which, strange to say, was more cheerful in winter 
thay in summer. In summer, the narrow windows, the black 
wood with which it was panelled, seemed heavy and dull ; 
but in winter, the huge fire gave its own gladness, and had 
besides the association with old English hospitality which a 
blazing grate always brings. - You passed next through two 
long drawing-rooms, whose white wainscoting was almost 
covered with family portraits. There cannot be much said 
for the taste of Queen Anne’s time downwards—bagged 
wigged, and hooped—there was not a picture of which the 
African’s question might not have been asked, “ Pray tell 
me, white woman, if this is all yout” The floors were dry- 
rubbed, and the mahogany table shone as if in recollection 
of former festivities, when whole nights floated away like the 


“ Hydaspes, dark with billowy wine.” 


The chairs were high-backed, and the seats covered with 
needlework : there was also a buffet, through whose glass 
doors appeared’ some singularly-small tea-cups, and some 
still more singularly-small. tea-pots—why, it would take a 
dozen to fill one of our modern breakfast-cups. The third 
was Mrs. Burgoyne’s own room; and here comfort had 
made some encroachment on precedent: indeed, it was 
needed by her bodily weakness. ‘The room was carpeted, 
books and various trifles were on the table, and in an arm- 
chair was seated the old lady herself. Her tall re was 
still unbent, and the aristocratic hand was still white: she 
had no peculiarity of costume, unless it was its extreme pro- 
priety—she was, indeed, the very beau-ideal of black satin 
and blonde. I think it cost her the bitterest pang of all to 
part with her train: it was like going a grade lower in soci- 
ety. Still, to use her own remark, “ It 1s better to be any 
thing rather than conspicuous: never meet the fashion, but 
always follow it.” She had been a beauty and an heiress, 
and had gone through life on the sunny side. Tombstones 
had been her only monitors: but the deep sorrow of death 
brings with it decp sympathy. Opposite to her, were hung 
the portraits of her husband and her only daughter, whom 
she had lost very young. But for such humanizing distress, 
her nature might have been hardened in its glittering course 
of worldly prosperity ; but with her, the well of tears had 
opened too deeply ever to¢-y again. Ona little ebony table 
at her elbow, were placed her bible and prayer-book, in which 
she read the psalms and lessons every morning. A friend, 
fancying it was bad for her eyes, somewhat foolishly remon- 
strated, and asked if she had always done so. “ My dear,” 
said the old lady, ‘‘ youth forgets what age never does—its 
Maker.” 

Mrs. Burgoyne was cheerful, and fond of society. In the 
morning, she had a levee of visiters; and twice a week, at 
least, a little circle gathered round her of an evening. Then 
she was scen to advantage. Some one says of cleanliness, 
that it is next to godliness : the same might be said of po- 
litencss. Mrs. Burgoyne’s good breeding was the most 
perfect thing in the world: I cannot even imagine her say- 
ing or doing a rude thing—I do not believe that she ever 
even thought one. Her manner was as polished and as mi- 
nutely finished as the carving on an ivory cerd-case : a little 
stately it might be, and her curtsey belonged to the days of 
hoops and brocades—her curtsey was the only old fashion 
she could not give up; still, it put you at your ease. She 
knew well how to encourage, and she had too much good 
taste—I might add, good feeling—ever to patronize. ‘There 
never was a more exquisite listener: with what graceful 
patience would she endure the most wearisome stories— 
with what quickness catch the least. attempt at wit! often 
giving the said attempt some nice turn, of which the origina- 
| tor was quite guiltless—not that she was the least of a bei 
|esprit. She spoke with admiring deference of Mre. Mon- 
! tagu, and Mrs. Carter’s coteries ; but she had never belonged 
|| to them: she had just the most delicate dread in the world 
of being called clever. Indeed, it is a doubtful fact, whether 
clever people are ever very agreeable: they are too much 
absorbed by one particular pursuit, to bound lightly enough 
over those generalities which are the stepping-stones.of con- 
versation—they feel as if they ought to say something worth 
remembering. Now, carclessness in the talker is what most 
puts the listener at ease with himself. In some casvs, it 
seems a duty to reeollect, ‘and we all know what disagreea- 
ble things duties are. 


- 








Mrs. Burgoyne, on the contrary, was simple and naive to 
the age of eighty. Her talents had never been overlaid 
* *  * She rarely stirred from her arm-chair; but that 
served as an excuse to draw near to herself any one who 
needed encouragement : none but those who have keen feel- 








‘which is the most difficult lesson of good 








—_— 
ings of their own can enter into those of others, and this sus- 
ceptibility in her was cultivated by that constant attention 
breeding. Mrs. 
Burgoyne was proud; but her very pride showed in 
t: she only claimed what she herself was ready to 
yield. Her theory was comprised in her favorite anecdote 
of the late Lord Besborough: While getting into his car- 
riage one day, a poor woman. asked charity. He gave her a 
shilling, but it dropped into the mud: he instantly 
down, picked it up, and wiped it with his handkerchief 
fore he put it into her hand. 

The little circle that used to gather round her is now dis- 
persed. ‘The loss of Mrs. Lawrence Burgoyne has béen felt 
by many. Sympathies and affections lingered with her to 
the last. I know no one remaining the least like her. 
vault of her Norman ancestors has closed over the kindest 
friend, and the most thorough-bred gratorenee, 

WE, L. 





MISS SMYTHE. 

Did I ever tel] you about a certain Miss Smith—or Miss 
Smythe, as she spells herself—a relative of the Willow- 
ford's who had been invited to the hall to beguile the grief 
occasioned by the loss of an affianced lover? Such an af- 
fair! Miss Smythe, you must know (who really isnot ug- 
ly, for the kind of person), was engaged to a gentleman of 
the old name of Fitzhumphries. Poor Fitz went last sum 
mer to Paris on some occasion or other, and on bis return 
the plighted pair were to be made one. But alas! instead 
of the announcement of the beautiful and accomplished 
Miss Smythe’s marriage in the Court Journal, came that 
ef the amiable and deeply-lamented-by-all-who-know-him 
Mr. Fitzhumphries’ demise in the Moniteur. Poor Miss 
Smythe was inconsolable. The copy of the Moniteur con- 
taining the doleful intelligence was kept on her worktable 
for a month together, blotted all over with tears—and car- 
mine (for Miss Smythe _ her own stockings), and 
thrust into the hands of all her fair visitors; who, as the 
next paragraph happened to contair an account of the 
newest fashions, never failed to allure her front the sad 
contemplation of a lost lover to the more animating con- 
sideration of a new bonnet. Poor Miss Smythe, however, 
was not heartless: far from it. If she did discuss the rival 
merits of le cheveux crepés and des bandeaux @ la. Grecque, 
it was not without a sigh; anda sobof sentimental sorrow 
escaped her as she signified her preference of Reps Alge- 
rien to Mousseline d’ Aboukir. In short, she was whatthe 
newspapers call inconsolable, and the poots, broken-heart- 
ed. Her appetite entirely forsook her—that is to say, she 
always dined in her own room. She withdrew herself 
from society—id est, she left off going to charch.* Her 
days and nights were given to the bewailment of her lost 
lover—and the devising of becoming mourning. No one 
was admitted so disturb the sanctity of her tears—but her 
milliner. Nothing could draw a smile from her heart— 
but to tell her how well she looked in mourning. 

In this state, as I before told you, the interesting discon- 
solate was sént to beguile her sorrowsat Willowford Hall. 
Blacks have an affinity: and consequently the extempore 
Mr. Smith and the inconsolable Miss Smythe soon grew 
together ‘like twin cherries’ (or Siameses:) Mr. Smith 
had no longer time to get his extempore sermons by heart, 
and took to preaching by book; and Miss Smiythe went in- 
to second mourning, with colored ribbons, and burnt the 
Moniteur. Things were in this position when last night 
arrived—who do you think? Mr. Fitzhamphries, from 
Paris direct, full of life and hope, and burning to throw 
himself into the bombazinearms of his adorable Anua Re- 
becca. It was not he that had died. It was another John 
Fitzhumphries—w ho could have thought that there could be 
two John Fitzhumphrieses in the world !—He had stop 
to hear the proces monstre, and afterwards been detai 
an infectious fever. That was the reason he couldn't write. 
But he had come now to &c. &e. &e.—you know what 
lovers always say on these occasions. hatever itis they 
say in general, or whatever it was Mr. Fitzhumphries 
would have said in this particular case, he was cut short 
by the Rev. Mr. Smith, who, in a most extemporaneous 
manner, declared that he too had a claim upon the you 
lady in question, which he would not forego bat with his 
life; and wound up by exhibiting to the astonished eyes 
of the son of Humphries a license, in which the names of 
Michael Smith, clerk, and Anna Rebecca Smythe, spine- 
ter, were seen in most distressing juxtaposition. The 
scene | cannot pretend to depict—we shall have it in next 
year’s annuals, [ dare say—nor perbaps is it much, ‘ more 
easily imagined than described.’ Friend Fitz maintains 
his ground, and feels secure in his priority ofclaim, The 
reverend German flutist stands upon his license, and won't 
give way an inch. A duel is out of the question, on ac- 
count of Mr. Smith’s cloth on the one part, and Fitz- 
huinph’s cowardice on the other. Poor Miss Smythe is 
again inconsolable, aud has put on French white. And 
the best—I mean, the worst of it is that both the spate. 
men are so offented with the lady’s fickleness, jhat gh 
they are determined to oppose one another, if either shou 
offer to complete his engagement, yet each has declared 
his resolution not to marry her should his rival withdraw 
his claim. 


“ Poor Miss Smytho?” London Court Journal. 
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THE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 





Admiral Burney went to school at an establishment w But when I touch’d the lifeless cla: : ever a man should 

wahepny gene ram wa wher sobeguent (oi crime The Admiral The blood cotemeat Oe an It would take a vol. 

Aram was generally liked boys; and that he used to dis- For every clot, a burni ume to record his iscences : a few fragmenis must suf. 
aay” ne of the apirit which lo sttributed to Was scorching in wy brain! fice. He mortally hated reading and writing ; but being, ‘ 

*T was in the prime of summer time, ‘My head was like an ardent coal, tbe moet of Bis asighhere, 0 litle ia taw-~er, un hope 

An evening calm and cool, y heart as solid ice; - expressively, “ clawber”—he had once a letter to write 

When four-and-twenty happy boys My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, by a certain day, which could not be with This 

Goaso boenling owt of ecksol : as at the Devil’s price: grievous evil he put off until he was too late for the post; 

There were some that ran, and some that leapt, A dozen times I groan’d; the dead and sweet Liddy, who could best manage him on such occa. 

Like troutlets in a pool. Had never groan’d but twice} sions, had to sit down by him unti! he performed the feat, 

Away they sped, with gamesome minds, * * And now from forth the frowning sky, As the mail passed his gate, he went down to give it to the 

And souls untouch’d by sin; From the Heaven’s topmost height, but could not e them hear him; so he: 

To a level mead they came, and there I heard a voice—the awtiul voice aieman the cotch. Thinks mounted 

They drave the wickets in: Of the blood-avenging sprite : oy » Trish —_ idiaie : ead caught, after 

Pleasantly shone the setting sun ‘ Thou guilty man! take oP thy dead, about sixteen miles hard riding ; &@s soon as he saw 

Over the town of Lynn. And hide it from my sight! it, he commenced—*“ Hallo! hoy! stap the the 


Like sportive deer they coursed about, 
And shouted as they ran— 
Turaing to mirth all a of earth, 
As only boyhood can: 
But the usher sat remote from all, 
A melancholy man! 
His hat was off, his vest apart, 
To catch Heaven’s blessed breeze ; 
For a burning thought was on his brow, 
And his bosom ill at ease : 
So he leaned his head on his hands and read 
The book between his knees. 
Leaf after leaf he turned it o’er, 
Nor ever glanced aside ; 
For the peace of his soul he read that book, 
In the gelden eventide : 
Much study had made him very lean, 
And pale, and leaden-eyed. 
At last he shut the ponderous tome ; 
With a fast and fervid grasp— 
He strained the dusky covers close, 
And fixed the brazen hasp ; 
*O God! could i so close my mind, 
And clasp it with a clasp!’ 
Then leaping on his feet upright, 
Some moody turns he took— 
Now up the mead, then down the mead, 
And past a shady nook— 
And, lo! he saw alittle boy 
That pored upon a book. 
*My gentle lad, what is’t you read— 
Teahee, or fairy fable? 
Or is it some historic page, 
T™!, kings -— crowns gress a 
you y gave an ujpwa ance— 
‘Itie-The Death of Abel’ © 
The usher took six hasty strides, 
As smit with sudden pain— 
Six hasty strides beyond the place, 
Then slowly back again; 
And down he sat beside the lad, 
And talk’d with him of Cain ; 
And long since then, of bloody men, 
Whose deeds tradition saves ; 
Of lonely folk eut off unseen, 
And hid in sudden graves ; 
Of horrid stabs in groves foriorn, 
And murders done in caves; 
And how the sprites of injured men 
Shriek upward from the sod— 
And how the ghostly hand will point 
To show the burial clod; 
And unknown facts See acts 
Are seen in dreams from God! 
He told how murderers walk’d the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain— 
With crimson clouds before their eyes, 
And flames about their brain ; 
For blood had left upon their souls 
Its everlasting stain! 
* And well,’ quoth he, ‘ I know, for truth, 
ir pangs must be extreme— 
Wo, wo, unutterable wo— 
Who — Life’s sacred stream! 
For why? Methought, last night, I wrought 
A murder in a dream! 
‘One that had never done me wrong— 
__,.. A feeble man, and old; 
T led him to a lonely field, 
‘The moon shone clear and cold: 
Now here, said [, this man shall die, 
And I will have his gold! 
* Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, 
And one with a heavy stone, 
One horrid gash with a hasty knife— 
And then the deed was done: 
There was nothing lying at my foot, 
But lifeless flesh and bone! 
‘ Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 
That could not do me ill ; 
And yet J feared him all the more, 
For lying there so siill ;' 
There was a manhood in his look, 
~ That murder could not kill! 


* And, lo! the universal air 
Seemed lit with ghastly lame— 
Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 
Were es down in blame: 
I took the dead man by the hand, 
And call’d upon his name! 

















‘I took the dreary body up, 
And cast it in a stream— 
A sluggish water, black as ink, 
The depth was so extreme. 
( ay en e boy, remember this 
as nothing but a dream!) - 
‘ Down went the corse with a hollow plunge, 
And vanish’d in a pool; 
Anon | cleaned my bloody hands, 
And wash'd my forehead cool, 
And sat among urchins young 
That evening in the school. 
‘Oh Heaven! to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim! 
I could not share in childish prayer, 
Nor join in evening hymn: 
Like a devil of the pit I seem’d, 
’*Mid holy cherubim! 
‘ And peace went with them one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread ; 
But Guilt was my grim chamber'ain 
That lighted me to bed, 
And drew my midaight curtains round, 
With fingers bloody red! 
‘ All night I lay in agony. 
From weary chime to chine, 
With one besetting horrid hint, 
That racked me all the time, 
A mighty yearning, like the first, 
First impulse into crime ! 
* One stern, tyrannic thought, that made 
All other thoughts its siave ; 
Stronger and stronger every pulse 
Did that temptation crave— 
Still urging me to go and see 
The man in his grave! 
‘ Heavily J rose up—as soon 
As light was in the sky— 
And sought the black, accursed pool 
With a wild misgiving eye; 
And I saw the dead in the river bed, 
For the faithless stream was dry ! 
‘ Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dew-drop from its wing ; 
But I never mark’d its morning flight, 
I eo heard it sing: 
For I was stooping once again 
Under the barrid thing. 
‘ With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 
I took him up and ran— 
There was no time te dig a grave 
Before the day began : 
In a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves, 
I hid the murdered man! ; 


‘ And all that day I read in school, 
But my thought was otherwhere ; 
As soon as the mid-day task was done, 
In secret | was there: 
And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
. And sti | ke cane was bare! 
‘Then down I cast me on my face, 
And first began to weep, 
For I knew my secret then was one 
That Earth refused to keep; 
Or land or sea, though he should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep! 
‘So wills the fierce avenging sprite 
Till blood for blood atones! 
Ay, though he’s buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones ; 
And years have rotted off his flesh— 
The world shall see his bones! 


‘ Oh God, that horrid, horrid dream 
Besets me now awake! ; 
Again—again, with a dizzy brain, 
— sod - ; . 
And m right hand grows raging hot, 
Like Censmnee’s at the stake. 
‘ And still no peace for the restless clay 
Will wave or mould allow ; 
The horrid thing pursues my soul— 
It stands before me now !" 
The fearful boy looked up and saw 
Huge diops upon his brow! 
That very night, white gentle sleep 
The urchin’s eyelids kiss’d, 
Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 
‘Through the cold and heavy mist ; 
And Eugene Arem walked between, 
With gyves upon his wrist. 








mail—here—here—here, guard, my boy, here’s half-a-crown, 
for you—put this litter into the twopinn i 
niver look me in the face again.” “ sarvice to 
honor,” bowed the ing the coin: “ but the litter, 
if you plase.” The ‘Ould Crack,’ meanwhile, had been 
ing his pockets. <‘‘‘The litter—the litter—eh—eh— 
eh—och, by jabus! I’m the unluckiest villian that lives !— 
the litter—-burn it! I must have left it on the chiminey- 
piece!” ‘ 


A Spiver Tuier.—The following anecdote is froma 
French work: “M. F——, of Saint Omers, laid on the 
chimney-piece of his chamber, one evening on going to 
bed, a small shirt-pin of gold, whose head represented 9 
fy. Next day M. F. would have taken the pin trom the 
place where he had put it, but the trinket had vanished, 
A servant maid, who had only been in the service a few 
days, was solely suspected of | having carried off the pin, 
and sentaway. But at length Mons. F.’s sister, putting 
up some curtains, was extremely surprised to find the lost 
pin suspended from the ceiling in a spider’s web. And 
thus was a disappearance of the bijou explained : a spider, 
deceived by the figure of the fly, which the pin presented, 





had drawn it into his web.” 


Tenptr Mencizs or War.—At the battle of Austerlitz, 
a division of the Russian army which fought in alliance 
with the Austrians, in retreating mistook its way and was 
gradually forced by Soult’s advance, on a large extent of 
smooth space covered with snow. ‘The space was found 
to be a frozen lake. The French halted at its edge, and 
commenced a heavy fire ef cannon, not on the unfortu- 
nate Russiens, but on the lake. The ice, loaded -with 
men, horses and guns, at last gave way ander the cannon 
= - in another moment the whole division was ea- 
gulphed. 


TransaTLantic Kinpness.— ———, the comedian, 
went to America, and remained there two years, leaving 
his wife dependent on her relatives. Mrs. tt, ex- 
geietng in the green-room, on the cruelty of such con- 

uct, the comedian found a warm advccate in a well knows 
dramatist. 

**T have heard,’’ said the latter, “ that he is the kindest 

of men ; and I know he regularly writes to his wife by ev- 


ery — 

“ Yes, he writes,” replied Mrs. F., “a parcel of fldm- 
— the agony of absence ; but he has never reniit- 
ted her a shilling. Do you call that kindness?” 
| the author, ‘‘ umremitting kind- 


, 








“‘ Decidedly,” repli 
ness.”” 


An Anxiovs Hzarrr.—A parishioner complained to 
his parson that his pew was too far from the palpit, and 
that he must purchase one nearer. ~ 

“ Why,” said the parson, “can't you hear distinetly ?” 

“‘O yes, I can hear well enough.’ 

“ Can't you see plainly ?” 

“ Yes, I can see perfectly well.” 

“Then what waite the trouble 1” ’ 

“ ed there are so many in. front of me, who.can 
catch what you say first, that by the time your words reach 
my ears they are as flat as dishwater.” 








Mount Hecta—in 1783, threw up a current of burn- 
ing lava, sixty miles long and fifteen broad. In Mexico, 
a plain was up into a mountain one i a 
six hundred feet high, by an eruption in 1759. Its beat 
is so great that it continued to smoke for above t 
years afterwards; and a piece of wood took fire in 
three years after it had been ejected, at a distance of 
miles from the crater. Sometimes they throw up mud, 
and produce extensive devastations. d 





Quexr I:iustration.—An individual informs “ie 
he remembers having seen an old English edition of 

Bible, containing an engraving illustrative of the Scripture 

e, “ First pull out the beam out of thine own eye, 

&c., in which a man was represented in an erect posture 
holding a large piece of timber before his eye, about five 
times as large as himself, which he had just pulled out. 
One cannot but smile at such a design, though connie 


with sacred subjects. . Wonder if the ingenuity sock 
artist would be taxed, if he undertook to representa 
going through the eye of a needle. 
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New-York as she is.— We presume it is generally under- 
dood throughoct this hemisphere that there is one partic- 
dlar season when the denizens of our goodly city claim a 
preseriptive right to be especially and openly complacent 
and self-landatory—when they cembine to leok back on 
the Past with exultation, and forward to the Future with 
hepe—when they deem themselves privileged to regard 
chiefly the brighter side of things sublunary, and pay some 
indirect but not less flattering compliments to Dame For- 
tune. That season usually commences nearly with the 
second week in May; when the long weariness of winter 
has‘ been fully overpast—the more varied miseries of 
March ice and April rains have likewise worn tediously 
away, and been followed by the general opening of navi- 
gation on the canals and western lakes, and the sudden 
influx of some thousands of welcome visiters from all parts 
of the world. The climax of this our felicity is reached, 
when—the horrors of ‘ moving day’ outlived and the whole 
vast hive comfortably settled in their new habitations—we 
are enabled to welcome another numerous class of stran- 
ger-visitors, embracing the multitudes who crowd hither 
from all quarters to attend ‘the Anniversaries,’ or stated 
Annual Meetings of the great religious, philanthropic and 
charitable associations which regard the whole country as 
their field of action, and look with confidence to the devout 
and the benevolent in every section for encouragement 
and support. New-York is now in the zenith of her pros- 
perity and glory. Her streets, lacking more direct appli- 
ances, have been sun-dried and rain-washed till they are 
passable if hardly respectable ; her waters swarm with 
vessels, her wharves groan with commerce, her business 
quarters are alive with the bustle of trade, and her more 
frequented thorougbfares give back the unwearied tread, 
the ceaseless shuffle of countless feet from morning gray 
to midnight’s solemn hour. Our city is now full: her 
dwellings full of people from attic to basement; her mer- 
cantile establishments full of business; while the gay fill 


pered that our publicans, who have a facility of ‘accom- 
modating’ some dozen or fifteen persons in a room ten by 
twelve, contrive withe! to dosomething toward filling their 
pockets. Be thie as it may, the Anniversary season car- 
ries the economy of space in New-York to a high degrec 
of perfection, and the stranger, who might be disposed to 
murmar at his lot in being close-packed like a bale in a 
argo ef merchandize, is restrained by the consideration 
that he may well deem himself fortuuate in finding ‘ac- 
eommodations’ at all. 

But th‘s inconvenience is destined to be ef short dura- 
tion. Astor’s mammoth Hotel—which might comfortably 
domicil the entire population of many a thriving and con- 
eequential little city—will be opened forthwith by its les- 
sees, the Messrs. Beydens, from the Tremont House, Bos- 
ten. Rumor says that nearly all the apartments have al- 
ready been permanently engaged; but no matter: the oc- 
cupants will leave room somewhere, and none of it, un- 
der existing circumstances, will be lost or threwn away. 
Then the City Hotel—relinquished by Messrs. Jennings 
& Willard, who have realized a sufliciency to justify them 
in retiring from businese—(who ever heard of an editor 
retiring on a fortune !)—has been put in its bést coudition, 
we learn, by the Messrs. Mathers of Albany, who have a 
high reputation te sustain, and are determined that it shall 
not suffer in their hands. But, aside from these, new edi- 
fices are in building or in contemplation ; whole squares 
are familiarly talked of as the sites of hotels to be imme 
diately erected ; and the visitor from Galena or Madawas- 
ka, Indian Stream or the Withlacoochee, will ere long 
find our city as conveniently ‘ roomy’ as a watering-place 
in winter or a newly burat prairie—provided Albany keeps 
her distance up the river, so as not to interfere with our 
progressive ‘improvements’ in that direction. ‘The inter- 
Vening villages, we presume, will offer no impediment to 
the onward march of the commercial Emporium. 

Speaking of building reminds us thet we had rather a 
s*rious fire here jast winter, which would ncw be quite out 








of date with uss but for the condolence which is daily 
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wafted to our ears, from such far-away places as Dublin 
and Marseilles, the Arkansas and the Upper Mississippi. 
We entreate our excellent friends there-away to husband 
their sympathies for the next sufferers and bestow their 
charities on the needy in their more immediate vicinity. 

Our loss was only twenty millions; the fire has been 
entirely extinct for a week past; and we have funani- 
mously resolved to forget the whole matter, so far as the 
business community is concerned, before the year is out. 
The only impediment to a more speedy oblivion arises 
from the breaking up of the old haunts of business—for 
mountains of stone cannot be quarried as readily as it could 
be paid for, and bricks are not obtainable to an unlimited 
extent, even at twelve dollars per thousand. ‘Rome was 
net built in a day’—if it had been, our five hundred whole- 
sale stores would have risen from their ashes long since, 
and now been again ‘in the full tide of successful experi- 
ment,’ each doing a business of from five to fifty thousand 
dollars per day. As it is, our country friends must for a 
brief while be content to stumble over shapeless ruins and 
piles of new building materials, commingled in utter con- 
fusion, where they were wont to pezambulate Pearl, Front 
and: Water-streets and be greeted with a smiling recogni- 
tion from the open portals of their thickly clustered mag- 
azines of merchandize. Our noble Exchange, too— the 
unkindest cut of all’—lies in desolation: we know nothing 
of the arrangements, but fear that it cannot be rebuilt, on 
the magnificent scale contemplated, in Jess than two years; 
in fact, we shall not be surprised if it be net entirely com- 
pleted until after the new Custom House shall have been 
fairly begun. Meantime, the brokers, the merchants, and 
the speculators in general must continue to congregate at 
their temporary head-quarters, in an almost inaccessibly 
out-of-the-way quarter of ‘down town,’ the corner of New 
and Exchange-streets—a place which nobody will visit but 
in the hope ef a handsome speculation, or to improve an 
acquaintance with Mr. Gilpin’s excellent Reading-Rvom. 

A stranger to the ways of New-York would naturally 
imagine that her unprecedented losses by fire in 1835, com- 
bined with the present extraordinary prices of labor, ma- 
terials—in short, of every thing—would have had the ef- 
fect of suspending the improvement of our city in other 
quarters than those successively desolated. Not so, how- 
ever; new streets are being opened, old ones widened 
and straitened, new blocks erected, venerable buildings 
modernized ; and the only reason why three times the ac- 
tual amount of this renovation is not in progress is found 
in the fact that, in the present over-crowded condition of 
the unscathed portion of the lower wards of the city, the 
houses and stores cannot be spared long enough to be torn 
down and rebuilt. 

Well; prosperity to commerce, to enterprise, to indus- 
try! Let but the springs of our city's wealth continue un- 
obstructed and undried, and no temporary visitation of 
calamity can suffice to overwhelm her. Flamesmay de- 
vour or the ocean engulf agoodly portion of that wealth— 
misfortune may even paralyze her euergies for a moment, 
and plunge in distress her citizens—but so long as her 
spirit and her resources are left to her, she can never re- 
trograde in the highway to greatness. Noevil less serious 
than a war with some formidable European power or the 
prostration of the currency and credit of the country can 


permanently impede her triumphant progress. 


Mexico and Tcxas.—Brief space is left us to call the at- 
tention of our readers to our condensed sketch of the highly 
interesting debate in the National House of Representatives 
on Saturday last, on the bill appropriating a million dollars to 
the support of Gen. Gaines’s military operations,—but so 
strong is the interest universally felt in the subject that few 
words will suffice. Of the documents submitted by the War 
Departinent in support of the requiation upon the Treasury, 
we have given place to all those of material importance. The 
original instructions to Gen. Gaines, his requisition on the 
Governors of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and Tennes- 
see for a brigade of mounted men from each of those States, 
his report of the same to the War Department, and the more 
liberal discretion thereupon accorded hian by the Government, 
fill a column and a half of the National Intelligencer, and 
shed no further light on the subject. All tat is thus far de- 
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veloped may be readily gathered from the documents here- 
with published, and the debate of Saturday last. 

We understand that Gov. White of Louisiana has declined 
a compliance with the requi of Gen. Gaines—ostensibly 
on the ground that he has no funds at his disposal for equip- 
ping such a force as is demanded, but actually, it is believed, 
because he deems an additional force on the frontier wholly 
unnecessary, and eminently calculated to provoke rather than 
prevent a collision with Santa Ana and his savage allies. 
Gev. Cannon of Tennessee has taken the opposite course, and 
already issued a call for thirty companies of mounted volun- 
teers. That he will obtam them immediately, in the present 
state of feeling at the West, is in no degree doubtful. 

We imagine that some of our readers will be taken aback 
by the intimation, in official documents, that Nacogdoches— 
a Spanish post for more than a century—is within the claimed 
limits of the United States. The famous Treaty of 1819, 
then, has not settled our South-Western boundary, though 
able diplomatists labored earnestly to that end and supposed 
they had effected it—and we have now no clear, undisputed 
boundary on any side except that of the Ocean. Nacogdo- 
ches in the United States !—it would save some trouble to 
disavow the Treaty of 1819, and claim to the Rio del Norte 
at once. Gen. Gaines might then take amicabie possession of 
the ‘disputed territory’ and order Santa Ana to go about his 
business. Of course, where both parties take military pos- 
session of a ‘ disputed’ tract, the procedure may involve con- 
sequences not quite so peaceful as seem in this case to be 
anticipated tual good intentions to the contrary notwith- 
standing—end some portion of the blame may possibly be 
cast on that one which never before enjoyed a shadow of ju- 
risdiction or possession in the premises. However. we trast 
all will come right in the end—e result which will be a mani- 
fest improvement on the beginning. 

_—_—_—_— 

Ruopr Is.anv.—The Legislature of this State convened 
at Newport on Wednesday the 4th inst. Christopher 
Allen, Esq, of North Kingstown, was réelected Speaker 
of the House. The votes for the higher officers elected 
by General Ticket were canvassed in General Commit- 
tee, and the result declared as follows ; 

Adm. and Anti-Masonic. For Governor. 


John Brown Francis,. . Tristam Burges,....... Ht 4 
(Ms) for Francis, “ith "WC Ce hares Colin 135; scat. 12 





Jeffrey Hazard,........-3,985\Jobn H. Cross,........ 
(Maj. for 7 “aris D. Reningts iid seat. 51 
a 
John Sterne,.....0..++ iS (uieieor F Pp. Remington, . . .2,891 


Henry Setanta -* 1 George Turner, AntiM ). 1,822 


ttorney General. 
Albert C. "Galena 7,110; scattering 9. 
For State Senators. 


Elisha P. Kinyon, Ke 
Thomas Cory, Jr....... 
Isaac Wilkinson, ied oSte 


see ee erew 





So the whole combined Administration and Anti-Ma- 
sonic ticket is triumphantly carried by a clear majotity of 
about 360. The ‘ Constitutional’ ticket received 136 votes ; 
scattering 7. 


Hon. Henry Clay was recently addressed by a commit- 
tee appointed by a public meeting at Bolivar, Ohio, in 
deprecation ef his eontemplated withdrawal from political 
life, deeming that the condition of the country emphatically 
demands the services and unfaltering exertions of her em- 
iment and unbending statesmen. Mr. Clay, in reply, as- 
sures the Committee of his grateful deference to their 
judgement and their wishes, but adheres to his original 
determination in favor of an early retirement from the ’ 
public service, in which, he remarks, he has now beén 
engaged for a term of thirty years. He concurs with the 
Committee in their belief that the politically ‘downward 
progrese’ of the country “requires all the wisdom, the vir- 
tue, and the energy among us to avert the impending dan- 
ger;” but adds—“ I am not quite sure that my warning 
voice has not been already too often raised. Perhaps that 
of my successor may be listened to with more effect. | 








sincerely hope it may be.”—He assures them, however, 
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that he shall remain in the Senate during the.semainder | 
of the present session, unless the state of his health shall 


forbid ; and that he shall reserve for further 
the propriety of serving ¢ remainder of the term for 
which he was elected. } expiration of that term, if 


not sooner, his retirement is beyond conungency. 








Virornta.—The returns given below, with thosé already 
published in this paper, exhibit the result of the recent polit- 
ical contest in nearly every county of the State. Those last re- 
ceived, as we have all along auticipated, give a decided pre- 
poridérance to the Administration party, which will have a 
majority of 8 in the Senate, and about 20 in the House—no 
material change from last year. The friends of the Admin- 
istration have gained one Senator, and probably lost one or 
two Delegates. The Opposition claim a considerable com- 
parative gain in the popular vote ; which is strenuously de- 
nied by the other party. From the irregular character of the 
contest, it will be impossible to settle the point with any de- 
gree of certainty. We shall endeavor to present a necessarily 
imperfect table of votes at the two last elections in our next. 
Adm candidates. HANOVER. Opp. candidates. 
Col. Charles P. Goodal);*.497! Thompson,........... «++ .395 
na \Bailey,*. 614 Drum 

Seal Grinalds. 
Bull, .. 


> Mr. Poulson is a friend of the y oral but an op- 
ponent of Mr. Van Buren. All the other candidates are 
‘White Whigs.’ The Richmond Whig boasts that the 
county can poll 1,400 votes, of which not 100 are favorable 
to Mr. Van Buren. For Senate; Vespasian Ellis has 300 
majority in the county over John Page, late Senator, (both 


No Adm. candidates. me 2 


White,) and 320 in the tl 

HAMPS 
WEEE” abcqnccecesoceges 481 Sit ne Peeters. 294 
Biman és «66608 6b ie TF BRR jo. ccc cicciccsccccces 247 


Edmunds," . - Clark -=<B25|No-O Opp. candidates, 
Taylor,” .. .396 : 


rcrat~ A 
Lion Banks,* No Opp. candidates. 
y anne = Sia) Slaughter, .06.s0- 0004.00 35 


Mr. Slanghter, we rete! had already shams up the 
contest. 


GEE sacscssecocsetane a HSmith, a ena FE TREE 108 
Senate—Col. Thomas,.. -385|Henry Erskine,.........-. 82 
AMELIA. 


Wiley,*.......- oes dete MENG RIG). oc idlecs cn ceeeeece 147 
PAGE. . 
Almond," . .184; Strode,. .107|No Opp. candidates. 


BROOKE. 
M’ Millan,*.309 ; Decamps,138'|No Opp. candidates. 


Mr. Decamps is the old Delegate, and was the regular 
party candidate ; but the election turued on the policy of 
creating new Banks; Mr. D. having voted uniformly 


against them. FAUQUIER. 
Smith, .. ones vn cee eres A79| Edwards,” re ove owed 610 
Absalom Hickerson,.. .... 474'Marshall,*.........+. 0000s 600 


A change from last year. Then, Adm. 530; Opp. 529. 


WASHINGTON. 

Gibson,* .369; Lowrey,..146\No Opp. candidates. 

Middlesex has given 44 majority for Hudgins (Adm.) over 
Roy, (Opp.) waking 157 in the two Coanties of Mathews 
and Middlesex. Cabell has also elected an Administration 
Delegate—Whig last year. Col. Fairfax of Preston is 
claimed by both parties, and so, we believe, is the Delegate 
from Mason and Jackson. The Sheriff has not yet returned 
either Garland or Powell from Amherst. Col. Richard H. 
Bapiist (Adm.) is réelected to the Senate in the Halifax 
District. * Elected. 


Conszucricut.—The new Legislature of this State con- 
vened at New-Haven on Wednesday of last week.— 
Chauncey F. Cleveland, Esq. of Hampton, was elected 
Speaker of the House—having 115 of 173 votee—Wm. 
P. Burrall, of Canaan, First Clerk, by 112 of 179 votes, 
and Jobn C. Paliner, Second Clerk, having 8 of 158 votes. 

Gov. Edwards transmitted his Message on the following 
day. It is commendably brief, though in a great measure 
devoted to the politics of the day. The Governor con- 
demas. Abolition, but does rot recommend any legal re- 
straints on its promulgation. He disapproves of any dis- 
tribution of the Public Revenue until the whole Atlantic 
coast shall have been thoreughly fortified. He is opposed 
generally to corporations, strongly to all ‘ monopolies,’ &c. 





of the U. S..Senate, 
by John M. Niles, appointed by areperment The vote 
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to take the place temporarily filled 


was as follows: | 
For John M. Niles, ( et ompeldcococyoevcnaccl Mh 
Wm. W. ae De)ererccecoes oot 
Scattering ...........ceeeceees peveeve 24— 81 
Majority for Niles. .......2....... oy he MD . 40 
ee 





Congress.—In Senate, on Thursday 5th inst. Mr. Kent 
reported a bill to extend the charters of certain Banks in 
the District of Columbia; which was read twice and made 
the special order for Wednesday next. 

Clay called up a resolution, directing the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, to imquire into the expediency of 
subjecting all hemp imported into the United States, to the 
same duty as is now paid by Russia hemp. 

Mr. Walker attacked the proposition; and some pretty 
sharp sparring eneued: the best hits being made by the 
Kentucky Orator. Mr. Walker called the attention of the 
Senate te the fact, and wished it placed on record, that the 
very day after the passage of the Land Bill, we are greet- 
ed with a proposition to increase the Tariff. Mr. Ciay 
had no objectiom to having any fact in relation to the mat- 
ter placed on record, provided that, when once recorded, 
it should not next be moved toexpunge it. But it was not 
trae that his resolution was offered the day after the pas- 
sage of the Land Bill; it was offered the very day of its 
passage. Neither was it true that this is a proposition to 
increase the Tariff; it was simply designed to prevent an 
evasion of the revenue laws. As to an increase of the 
Tariff, if the gentleman wished to avoid it, he must oppose 
the extravagant appropriations contemplated—ten millions 
for the Navy,—fifteen millions for the War Department. 

If such a policy were sauctioned, an increase of the Tariff 
was inevitable. Mr. Walker, in reply, said that the fact 
was now admitted that we must increase the Tariff or 
abandon the defences of the country. Mr. Clay denied 
that he had made any such admission, or expressed any 
desire to increase the Tariff. He had only said that the 
passage of such extraordinary appropriations, must neces- 
sarily lead to that result. He regretted exceedingly that 
he had the honor of being so often replied to and opposed 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. He was ready to ac- 
knowledge his own inferiority to that gentleman, and 
award him the triumph. Mr. Walker replied, that the 
warfare between.them had been begun by the Senator 
from Kentucky, who had eldquently and ab'y opposed a 
favorite measure of bis. As to mental powers, he readily, 
not in a spirit of irony, but with the most perfect sincerity, 
admitted that Seuator’s infinite superiority to him. Mr. 
Clay rejoined, that perhaps it would be better at once to 
euter into a treaty of peace and amity with the gentleman. 
He would support any measure of his, unless it should 
happen to be in behalf of the squatters—he could not 
stand that,—The resolution was agreed to. 





The remainder of the day was cousumed in a consider- 
ation in detail of the General Appropriation Bill, which 
was not concluded. Adjourned. 

In the House, the Naval Appropriation Bill, (returned 
from the Senate with amendments,) was first in order. 

Mr. Hawes,in Committee of the Whole, moved to strike 
out the appropriating for an exploring expedition to the 
South Pacific. . Lost; Ayes 27. The bill was then report- 
ed. The House disagreed to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate appropriating $150,000 to the erecting of a Dry Dock 
at Brooklyn. A general debate on the Constitutional 
power of Cougress to fit out exploring expeditions follow- 
ed, and consumed the morning hour. Mr. Cambreleng 
moved to suspend the rules, and proceed with the discus- 
sion. Yeas 114; Nays 68—not two thirds—so the House 
passed to the order of the day, being the bill for the relief 
of the Corporations of Washington, Alexandria, and 
Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, by assuming 
and paying the principal and interest of their Dutch loan, 
contracted to defray their sabscriptiove to the stock of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. The great stumbling-block 
was the proviso allowing the Corporations to reclaim their 
stock, by refunding the money within ten years. A mo- 
tion to strike this out was lost; Yeas 64; Nays 65. Mr. 





On Friday, the House proceeded to ballot for a member 


Hawes moved to strike out the enacting clause of the bill: 


ments had been ‘rejected, the bill was carried: thryugh 
the Committee. reported, oe ee 


Appropeiatiod Bill; which was gone ad Wich Poy. am 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading...» 

Mr. Southard’s bill to provide for the. enlistpent Tham 
for the Naval service of the United, States, was. Passed tg 
a third reading. man 

A considerable time was _spent j in the consideration gt 
Executive business. After the doors were re-opened, the 


bill making appropriations for the oir ao 
service of the United States for the A inn 18%. » and the ey 
cers therein named, 


providing fer the salaries of certain 
and for other purposes ; and 

The joint resolution to suspend the sale of part of the 
public lands acquired by the treaty of Dancing Rathit 
Creek, were read a third time, and passed. — - 
The Senate adjourned till Monday. Yeas 18 ; Nays.A7, 
In the House, a bill appropriating one million of 
to defend our Western Frontier, was reported fromthe 
Committee of Ways and Means, read twice, and referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state ofthe 
Union. 
The bill authorizing the Post Master General.to shaves 
the time of making the annual contracts of bis ——— 
was hurried through all its stages and passed, 
Mr. Casey, from the Commitiee on Public bende. 
ported a resolution making the “bill to graduate the price 
of the Public Lands” the special order for Wednesday 
week. Mr. Vinton moved to amend by including thetbill 
from the Senate to distribute the proceeds of the Pablic 
Lands. Mr. Patton moved, to lay -both resvlution and 
amendment on the table. Yeas 91; Nays 91—and the 
Speaker gave the casting vote in the affirmative ; so ~ 
subject was laid on the table. 
The bill for the relief of the District of Colambia age 
came up. Mr. W. B. Shepard advocated, and Mr.-B. 
Hardin opposed it at length. After some furthér conver: 
sation, Mr. Thomson of Ohio moved >to strike out’the 
proviso already men tioned; whic was ultimately carried. 
Yeas 89; Nays 67. Mr. Jarvis now moved to strike out 
that section of the bill which prevides for refunding the 
moneys already paid by the cities of the District. ‘This 
was finally modified so as to direct the striking entoof 
sume paid for interest and charges merely. In this shape 
it prevailed: Yeas 108; Nays 61. After some furtherat- 
tempts at amendment or destruction had been imefiectually 
made, the bill passed to its third reading. Yeas 107; 
Nays 71. The question was soon after ‘taken on the find 
passage of the bill, which was carried. -Yeas 102; ‘Nays 
68. Adjourned. sor sh tal 

On Saturday, the House took up tie Civil and Diplo 
matic Appropriation Bill, as amended by the Semiate. 
One of the amendments (none of which were of serieus 
moment) was rejected, and the remainder. agreed tox») 

Mr. W. B. Shepard wished to take up the bills ‘relative 
to the District of Columbia ; bet was overruled im favor 
of a motion of Mr. Cambreleng, that the House go iit 
Committee of the Whole on the ‘state of the Union, aid 
take up the bill for the protection of the Wester’ From 
tier: Yeas 155; Nays 34. So the bill was taken py aiid 
a great number of documents relating to the p 
the civil war in Texas, and the state of our 
ern Frontier, were communicated by Mr. Catbréledg 
and read by the clerk ; among them was a requisition fiom 
the Quarter Master General on the Secretary of Wat, for 
one million dollars for the Military service in the! Sotitle 
West. When the reading of these documents had’ béen 
concluded, Mr. Cambreleng expressed a hope that thebifl 
might be passed this day. Mr. Underwood desired tithe 


rise, and that the documents be printed. Mr. Canibre 
long objected. Mr. Adams asked for a certain repottol 
Santa Ana, which had been alluded to in the course oftie 
reading. Mr. Cambreleng peer. that it was wn 
possession. > 
Mr. Adams now rose to debate the general question. 
He asked why the reply of the Mexican Minister had mot 
been communicated, along with tho remarke addressed to 





lost ; Yeas 39; Nays 6&9. After several subsequent amend- 


him by the Secretary of State. He condemnedthe pe 


for deliberation, and therefore moved that the Cofnitiittes | 
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mission whieh had been given to our General, to cross the | 
boundary of a foreign State, and take up a position with- 
in its territory,—in other words, tomake war. He con- 
sidered this discretion, should it receive the sanction’ of 
’ as Virtually involving the country in a war with | 
Mexied in behalf of the Texiens, or rather in favor of the 
re-establishment of Slavery in Texas, which had been 
abolished by Mexico, but still continued by the Colouists, 
—and this he understood to be the real basis of the insur- 


rection. ~ 

Mr. Peyton of Tenn. replied to Mr. A. with great spirit, 
and urged the imminent necessity of providing for the de- 
fence of our frontier. He further maintained the right 
of our General to take up a position on the other side of 
the boundary line, if no favorable position for protecting 
our settlements, and restraining the Indians were afforded | 
by our own frontier. 


Messrs. Bell of Tenn. and Thompson of S. C., succes- 
sively advocated the passage of the bill, and deprecated 
the-ellusion of Mr. Adams to the subject of Slavery. Mr. 
Thompson stated that Santa Ana was already within two 
days march of Natchitoches, whence to New Orleans is 
but two days more. Let him but invest our little army in 
the arsenal at Baton Rouge, and then excite and arm the | 
slaves, and scenes of unparralleled horror and atrocity | 
might be anticipated. He especially condemned Mr. 
Adams’s allusion to the Slavery Question, and remarked | 
that it had been said, at the time of the formation of the | 
Treaty of 1819, that he (Mr. A.) the more readily con- | 
ceded this valuable territory to Spain, to prevent that | 
ultimate addition which it would otherwise make to the 
weight of the slave-holding interest... He did uot join in 
these charges ; but he regretted that the gentleman should 
have this day given evidence of the existence of such 
feelings on his part. : 

Mr. Adams replied with some warmth. ‘He reutarked 
that this was not the first time that his observations on 
some great public question had been answered by a per- 
sonal attack on himself. He proceeded to explain some 
previous remarks with respect to the Mexican Minister, 
and to express his willingness to vote millions for the de- 
fence of the frontier, provided any apparent necessity ex- | 
isted for such vote ; but he miust understand the ground for | 
so doing. He had objected to the order to the command- || 
ing General, which authorized him te invade tho territory 
of a friendly Government; and it was no answer to say 
that it was a disputed boundary. By the laws of nations 
every thing in dispute must, during a contest, remain in 
statu quo; and any act taking possession of the disputed 
territory is an act of hostility. 

Mr. Adams then adverted to the intimation that he had 
negotiated so as to exclude Texas from our border, with a 
view to the abolition of slavery ; and he would tel! the gen- 
teman (Mr. Thompson) a little of the history of that 
transaction. When he negotiated the treaty settling the 


boundary between the United States and Mexico, he acted 
by the instruction of Mr. Monroe; and nothing was done, 





| tary posession of that post. 


Nacogdoches; but if the northern branch should be deci- 

ded the true one, it would leave that for: in the Mexican 
territory. ‘Then, the line from the Sabine to the Red river 
had not been run, and was now merely an imaginary line. 

Mr. Reed of Mass. followed in opposition te the war- 
provoking measures in contemplation, and in reprehen- 
sion of that clanse in the instructions to Gen. Gaines which 
authorized him to advance to Nacegdoches, and take mili- 
If he passed the admitted 
line of boundary he passed into Mexico; and he would 
inquire how far he might penetrate into that conntry un- 
der the pretence of defending our own frontier. He 
wished also to know why the reply of the Mexican Envoy 
to Mr. Forsyth’s representations had not been commani- 
cated with those representations. Was it not generally 
understood that the Envoy had declared that to pass the 
lirie in force would be equivalent to a declaration of war? 

Mr. Williams of Ky. spoke in execration of Santa Ana, 
and of the cruelties said to have been committed by the 
troops under hiscommand. He would not hesitate, upon 
the slightest possible pretext, to enter the territory of Mex- 
ico and separate Santa Ana's head from his body. 

Mr. Garland of La. said he did not want a war of aggres- 
sion ; and he would call upon the House not to take any 
steps that would endanger the safety of the people of the 
frontier settlements hereafter. ‘The frontier should be de- 
fended now, but, if ill blood was, roused, they would be 
liable to constant attacks. His home, where he had lived 
fur many years, was near the Sabine river, and the very 
first act of hostility or aggression upon our part would 
bring ruin upon his own home. If the course proposed, 
of entering the territory of Mexico, was adopted, there 
will be a war at once; and he should not remain here to 

sive his aid, however humble, to the councils of the na- 
tion, fur he had a higher and more imperative duty to per- 
form. He deprecated the whole Texian insurrection asa 
struggle of land speculators rather than of oppressed pa- 
triots. 

Mr. J. T. Mason of Va. spoke in vindication of the course 
adopted by the National Executive, which he considered 
pacific, and not inconsisteut with our éxisting amicable 
relations with Mexico. 

Mr. Underwood of Ky. after thanking Mr. Garland for 
his remarks on the subject, desired a postponement of the 
action of the House until the proposition before it had 
been mere maturely considered. “Ho could not regard 
the course itidicated by the War Department as in any 
seuse pacific, but the reverse. Suppose Gen. Gaines 
should advance into the récognized territory of Mexico ; 
what was he to do when he got there? Will he say tothe 
Mexicans, | have only come to keep the peace? Whatever 
he may say, will not the Mexicans order him to go back 
forthwith ? Will he then retire? No: his communications 
show the spirit that will govern his course in regard to any 
Mexican force or authority which he might encounter.— 
His language was hardly less exceptionable than that 
of his colleague, (Mr. W.jliams,) who talked of cutting 
off Santa Ana’s head. He was serry to hear language gi 
that kind applied, on this floor, to the head of a Republic 
on terms of ainity with us. It had a direct effect tucreate 
feehngs unfavorable to peace and friendship. Should a 
cenflict take place between Gen. Gaines and the Mexican 





not a'line of the treaty written, but im accordance with the 
directions uf James Monroe. And he (Mr. Adams) was 
the last man in the cabinet who assented to the treaty, with 
the boundary as now established. He ‘was for including 
Texas; and was the last member of the cabinet, he would 
who assented to the treaty with the present bound- 
im it. And be would further inform the gentleman 
direction of James Monroe, before the treaty was 
Mr. A.) took it to General Jacksun, he being 
ity, and asked him if it ought to be signed 
ry, and he said, yes: © General Jacksun 
treaty before him with that and approved 
‘it; and be (Mr. A.) did at last, and reéjuctantly, assent 
toit. He then asked if the gentleman's insinuations-were 
answered 7 
Mr. Thompson disclaimed any intention to wound the 
feelings of either Mr. A. or the Mexican Minister. He 
rejoiced that he had afforded the furmer au opportunity of 
setting himself right before the eountry—on a subject in 
to which injustice had certainly been done hin. 
Mr, Ripley of Lou. made a detailed statement of the 
1 of the country and the state of the frontier. He 
_—_ treaty, the boundary commenced at the 
Sabine river, on the Gulf of Mexico, and 
formed the line of boundary, till it came to lat. 
n the fine was to run north to the Red River.— 
the formation of the treaty, a dispute had arisen as 
of the two branches of the Sabine was the true 
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force, what consequences might not ensue! He did not 
believe that Santa Ana could reach New-Orleans, nor ev- 
en the Mississippi; but he believed that a war would fol- 
low that would devastate the frontier, and deluge it in 
blood. He looked upon the course by the in- 
structions as a violation of the treaty. [t commanded the 
General to make war in order to prevent the invasion of 
our territory. It violated.the treaty on pretence of an 
intended violation of our neutrality. Ought we net to 
remoustrate first against any encroachments on our rights! 
But the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Mason,) says 
we send our army into their territory, under a provision 
in the treaty which requires us to restrain the Indians with- 
in our limits from hostilities. But how was this done? 
Should we invade their territory to keep our Indians in 
order? Suppose Santa Ane, also, crossing the *imagina 
line’ which separates us, (viz. a river which is 150 ya 
wide at the lowest water, and, when full, ie two or three 
miles wide,) enter our territory, to keep his Indians im 
order, must not hostilitics ensue? Let us pause. The 
only plan by which a war was to be avoided was-for Con- 
gress to declare that the course proposed in the instractions 
ought not to be tolerated; and that the boundaries should 
be respected by both partics. If we did that, the Mexican 
General would never pass our boundary: It Sauta Ana 
was the tian of talents and sagacity that he was reputed 
to be, the story of his threatenmg to plant his standard on 
our Capitol could not be true. He did not believe that 
Santa | oy with his shrewdness and experience, would 
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The one running to the south included the fort of 


ever venture across the Sabine. The declarations impu- 
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of sense. As to the newspaper accounts that had heen 
referred to, they were not to be relied on; being fom 
framed with a view to deceiy public from the most 
mercenary motives. In co ; Mr. Underwood said 
he re this measure as ring to & war 
with Mexico; and it wonld assuredly prove a war ou our 
Treasury, if not with Mexico. Let us, sit, think of it till 
Monday, . 

Mr. Johnson of Lou, spoke at length in explanation of 
the state of our South-Western frontier, of the position 
and temper of the Indians there congregated, and in favor 
of the immediate passage of the bill before the House, 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. Cambre- 
leng, Sutherland, 8. Mason of Ohio, Bynum, Graves, Ash- 
ley, and Wise; butnothing new was elicited. All of them 
except Mr. Mason declared their resolution to vote for the 
bill.—The bill passed to its third reading—only three votes 
in the negative—and was subsequently read a third time 
and passed. Adjourned. 

On Monday, in Senate, several Appropriation bills were 
considered and matured. The great Civil and Diploma- 
tic Appropriation Bill was returned by the House, with 
their concurrence in all the Senate's amendments except 
one deftaying the expenses of the Judicial Department of 
East Florida. As it appeared that the non-concurrence of 
the House in this amendmert had been induced by a lack 
of information, Mr. Webster suggested that the best course 
would be for the Senate to recede and put this appropria- 
tion in some other bill—thus effecting a saving of time.— 
This course was adopted, and the bill sent to the President. 


The bill from the House, making an appropriation for 
the defence of our South-Western frontier was received, 
read twice, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. Preston presented a memorial from a meeting of 
citizens of Philadelphia, recommending an early recogni- 
tion of the independence of Texas, An animated debate 
ensued, in which Messrs. Preston, Webster, Walker, 
Brown, Moore, Buchanan, and Shepley pa:ticipated.— 
Several memorials of the same character were presented ; 
and the whole were finally laid on the table and ordered 
to be printed. 

The bill authorizing the President to accept of the ser- 
vices of volunteers was next under consideratton. _ Very 
little progress was made with it; and it was finally re- 
committed. Adjourned. 

In the House Mr. Everett offered a resolution, calling 
for further and full information with regard to our present 
relations with Mexico and Texas. (Lies one day.) 

The unfinished business of last Monday being the reso- 
lutions of the Kentucky Legislature in favor of a distribu- 
tion of the proceeds ef the Public Lands was taken up, 
and Mr. S. Williams concluded his speech in favor of the 
same. Mr. Brown of Ind. followed on the other side. 


A joint resolution from the Senate, authorizing the 
President to receive additional testimony in relation to the 
claims of Massachusetts and other States for services, ex- 
penses and disbursements during the last war, was con- 
sidered and passed. 

The Naval Appropriation Bill then ceme up; the ques- 
tion being still on the Senate's amendment authorizing an 
exploring expedition to the South Pacific. Mesgers. 
Patton, Hamer, Reed, Hawes, Phillips, Sutherland, Dick- 
erson, and Cambreleng, successively spoke upon it, A 
substitute for the Senate’s proposition was adopted. Mr. 
Cambreleng expressed his indifference to the fate of the 
proposition; but he hoped it would be adopted or reject- 
ed at once, as it had already too long delayed the passage 
of the bill. The question being taken, the amendment 
was carried: Yeas 92; Nays 68. 

The Army Appropriation bill was next taken up; and 
the amendments of the Senate concurred in. 

Mr. Cambreleng next endeavored to get up the Fortifi- 
cation bill, but unsuccessfully. Adjourned. 

In Senate, on Taesday, the Nevy Bill was considered 
and the amendments of the House agreed to. On motion 
ef Mr. Southard, the clanse authorizing an exploring ex- 
pedition was still further amended by striking out the 
clause ‘‘if in his [the President's} opinion, the publit in- 
terest shall require it.’’ Yeas 26; Nays 3. 

The bill from the House te carry into éffect the recent 












Convention with Spain was reported by the committee 
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the Senate's bill for the same purpose, and thus ordered 


to be engrossed for a thi . 
The remainder of was principally devoted to 


In the House, after several motions to suspend the rules 
in favor of particular measures had been severally nega 
tived, the Senate’s bill to distribute the proceeds of the 
Public Lands was read twice. A serious struggle ensued 
on the question of reference ; the friends of the measure 
wishing to commit it to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union; its opponents striving 
for the Committee on Public Lands, and a third party sug- 
gesting the Committee of Ways and Means. The speak- 
ers in favor of the first proposition were Messrs. Williams 
of Ky. Williams of N.C. Chambers of Pa. Grennell of 
Mass. Granger of N. Y. and Lincoln of Mass.—of the 
second, Messrs. Carr of Ind. Reynolds of Ill.—of the third, 
Messrs. Gillet of N.¥.and Hamerof Ohio. At1 o'clock, 
without coming to any decision, the House passed to the 
Special Order of the Day, being the bill for the better 
protection of the Western frontier; which, with two oth- 
ers for the conatruction of arsenals, were reported from 
the Committee of the Whole. 

A Message was received from the President, announ- 
cing the payment of three-fifths of the French indemnity 
and the complete restoration of ‘the ancient cordial rela- 
tions’ between the two countries. 

The Fortification Bill was next taken up,—the question 
being on Mr. Cambreleng’s amendment, inserting $1,224,- 
000 for arming the fortifications. Mr. M’Comas of Va. 
addressed the House for two hours and a half on the gen- 
eral policy of the country, against extraordinary appro- 
priations for National defence, and in favor of a distribu- 
tion of the surplus revenue. Mr. Townes of Ga. then 
obtained the floor, and the Committee rese. 

Mr. Cambreleng asked the House to take up the Navy 
bill, and consider the Senate's amendment etriking out a 
proviso of the House, putting the exploring expedition at 
the discretion of the President. After a desultory debate, 
Mr. M’Kim demanded the Previous Question, which was 
seconded, and the amendment of the Senate concurred in: 
Yeas 80; Nays 65. Adjourned. 

On Wednesday, ‘Mr. Clay, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, reported a bill to provide for carrying into 
effect the treaty of limits with Mexico; which passed its 
third reading. 

Mr. White called up his resolutions for rescinding (in- 

stead of expunging) the resolve of March, 1834. He said 
he wished to take the sense of the Senate thereon, at some 
time before the close of the Session ; but if any Senator 
wished to take up an appropriation bill, he would give way 
for the present. Mr. Benton wishing to take up the For- 
tification Bill, he accordingly waived his claim of prece- 
dence. 
The Fortification bill was thereupon considered, de- 
bated, and amended for some time. It was finally laid 
over till the next day; and the Senate went into Execu- 
tive Session. Adjourned. 

In the House, a number of Indian bills were reported 
by Mr. Bell. A great many resolations were also offered. 

The consideration of the Land Bill was resumed. Mr. 
Gillet spoke at length in favor of its reference to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and was replied to by Mr. 
Granger. Mr. Love of Ind. next took the floor; but, the 
hour of one having arrived, the special order was an- 
nounced. 

The Fortification Bill now coming up, Mr. Townes of 
Ga. spoke two hours on politics generally. He was cor- 
rected in some of his statemcnts by Mr. Adams. 

Mr. French of Ky. obtained the floor. Adjourned. 


A National Anti-Masonic Convention (so styled) assem- 
bled at Philadelphia on Monday of last week and adjourn- 
ed on Thursday. Only about twenty or thirty individuals 
assuming to be delegates were present, embracing citi- 
zens of six different States, Henry Cotheal, Esq. of this 
city, officiated as President, Messrs. Elder of Pa. and 
Burgess of Uhio as Vice Presidents, and Messrs. Jones of 
Pa. and Purdy of Ohio as Secretaries. A National Anti- 
Masonic Committee, consisting of two members in every 
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State wherein Anti-Masonry has obtained a foot hold, was 
appointed, and another Convention recommended to meet 
in September, 1837. Some sparring took place between 
a member from Ohio and Mr. Stevens of Pa. on the sub- 
ject of the nomination of Gen. Harrison, for the Presiden- 
cy; but this subject was finally put at rest by the passage 
of the following resolution. . 2 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient, under existing circum- 
stances, to put in nomination Anti-Masonic candidates for 
the offices of President and Vice President of the United 
States, to be supported by the National Anti-Masonic 
Party at the approaching Presidential election. 

A Committee was appointed te open a correspondence 
with Gen. Harrison and Mr. Van Buren, and ascertain 
their opinions with respect to the propriety of appointing 
adhering Masons to Office. 





OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
Gen. Gaines to the Secretary of War. 
Heap Quarters WesTeRN DerartmenT, 
Rouge, March 29, 1836. 

Sir: I have received, not until yesterday, an official copy 
of your letter of the 23d January last, by which I have 
the satisfaction to be informed that the President of the 
United States has been to direct my immedi- 
ate attention to the Western frontier of the State of Lou- 
iana, in order to preserve, if necessary, by force, the neu- 
trality of the United States. 

In obedience to this order, I have availed myself of the 
very first S. B. conveyance that offered after the receipt 
of the order to proceed to Baton Rouge, to enable me to 
ascertain to what extent the arsenal there will furnish 
ordnance and ordnance stores for the prompt and efficient 
discharge of the duties assigned to me—duties which de- 
rive great importance from the recent accounts of the san- 
guinary manner in which the Mexican forces seem dis- 

osed to carry on the war against our Texian neighbors. 
{See the accompanying newspapers. ) 

Upon this point I take leave to suggest whether it ma 
or may not become necessary, in our own defence, to spea 
to the contending belligerents in a language not to be mis- 
understood—a language requiring force and military sup- 
plies that shall be sufficient, if necessary, for the protec- 
tion of our frontier, to check the savage operations of each 
of the contending parties who may forget to respect the 
laws of war and our neutral rights, until Mexico and the 
United States shall, by an adjustment of existing difficul- 
ties, put an end ta scenes of barbarism which cannot but 
endanger the. and other vital interests of all the par- 
ties copcerned—scenes of barbarism disgraceful to all who 
enact or tolerate them. 

Should I find any disposition on the part of the Mexicans 
or their red allies to menace our frontier, I cannot but 
deem it to be my duty not only to hold the troops of my 
command in readiness for action in defence of our slender 
frontier, but to anticipate their lawless movements, by 
crossing. our supposed or imaginary national boundary, 
and meeting the savage marauders wherever to be found, 
im their approach towards our frontier. 

Should I err in this view of the subject, in which, how- 
ever, I am convinced the laws of war and of nations will 
bear me out, I shall be gratified to receive the views of 
the President, to which I shall ecrupulously adhere. But 
if it be otherwise, if my own views are approved, J shall, 
in that event, have occasion for some mounted volunteers, 
with other forces sufficient to make my numerical strength 

ual to the estimated strength of the contending parties, 
which is now estimated at eight thousand to twelve thou- 
sand men, (8,000 to 12,000 men.) With a view to this 
possible emergency, | have already desired the fine Le- 
gionary Brigade, commanded by General Planche, of the 
city of New Orleans, -to calculate on the possibility of my 
having occasion to invite the Legion tome. To this sug- 
gestion the officers of the Legion, with the gallant Gene- 
ral at their head, cordially responded that they would, 
whenever it might be deemed uecessary, promptly repair 
to the frontier, delighted with the opportunity of carrying 
into effect the wishes of the .President,. under whose im- 
mediate command many of the officers had distinguished 
themselves in the defence of their city and State in the 
memorable triumphs of December, 1814, and January, 
1815. 

All which is submitted for the information of the Presi- 


ND P. GAINES, 
ajor General Commanding. 
To the Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War. 


The Secretary of War to Gen. Gaines. 
Wasnincton, April 25, 1236. 


} dent of the United States. With pestonnt respéct, 
: == 








Sir: Your letter of the 29th ultimo was received at the 
rtment a few days since, but I have been pre sented 
by indisposition from giving it an earlier answer. 

1 enclose for your information a copy of the memoran- 
dum of an official conference between the Secretary of 
State aud the Mexican Minister, respecting the present 
state of affairs upon the south-western borders of the Uni 
ted States. You will consider, asa part of your instructions, 





the declaration made by the Secretary of State, and 
ern yourself onde. : 5 
It is not the wish of the President to take advantage of 
present circumstances, and thereby obtain session of 
any portion of the Mexican territory. Still, the 
neutral duties as well as the neutral ri of the United 
States will justify the Government in taking all necessary 
measures to prevent a violation of their territery. 
cvents induce dhe belief thst the Mexican heeces, ANG 
the inhabitants of Texas, must be in a high state of excite. 
ment. In that portion of the country, there are many Jn. 
dian tribes whose habitual i on to engage in a 
war is well known, as is, also, their reckless of 
any of the claims of humanity. And from information 
which has reached the Government, there is too muchtea- 
7 to believe —— ge to induce these 
jana to join exican troops. It may, therefore, 
well be, as you anticipate, that these various yee | 
parties may approach our frontiers, and that the lives 
property of our citizens ~y 4 be p in j = 
Should this be the case, the President approves the sng- 
gestion you make, and you are authorized to tke wc 
position, on either side of the imaginary bs eng | 
may be best for your defensive operations. 
however, under no circumstances, advance further than 
old Fort Nacogdoches, which is within the limits.of the 
United States, as claimed by this Gevernment. But you 
wil! please to observe, that this permission will not be ex- 
ercised, unless you should find such an advanced position 
necessary, to afford due security to the frontier, im conse- 
quence of the unsettled state of things beyond you. - 
You will please to explain, fully, your views and in- 
structions to any armed parties who may be marching to- 
wards you; and should they continue to threaten your 
position, or to manifest a design of crossing into the Unk 
ted States, you are authorized to attack repel them. 
T have this day, by direction of the President, 
the Governors of Louisiana and Mississippi to call into 
service any militia force you may find necessary for the 
rotection of the frontiers. This force must be calledout 
a term not less than six months from the day they reach 
their rendezvous, to be discharged at — time by the 
United States, The necessary means will be furnished 
to the officers of the proper staff departments, for such 
= as may he required. 
need hardly say that the duty committed to yowis.one 
of great importance, as well as of great delicacy ; and! do 
no doubt it will be so executed as to preserve, on the one 
hand, the proper safety of the frontier, while, on the other 
hand, as little cause of offence as possible will be given te 
any foreign authority. I have to request that. you would 
keep me regularly advised of your proceedings 
Gaines, Major General E. P. L 


1S CASS. 
Memora' my 7 id to him . For- 
ath, in thet conference om theMch of April, 1306. 

r. Forsyth stated to M. Gorostiza, that, in conse 
quence of the contest in ‘l'exas, the movements of some 
citizens of the United States on the Red River, and ap- 
prehended hostile intentions of the Indians in Mexico 
against the United States, and of the Indiaus within’ the 
United States against Mexico, orders would be given to 
General Gaines to take such a position with the troops of 
the United States as would enable him to pane 
ritory of the United States and of Mexico from Indian out 
rage, and the territory of the United States from any vi 
lation by Mexicans, ‘l'exians or Indians, during the disturb- 
ances unfortunately existing in that quarter, and thatthe 
troops of the United States would be ordered to protect 
the commissioners and surveyors of the two Governments, 
whenever they should meet to execute the instructions 0 
be prepared under the treaty of limits between the United 
States and the United Mexican States. Should. the 
in the performance of their duty, be advanced beyond 
point Mexico might suppose was within the territory of 
the United States, the occupation of the poeition was Det 
to be taken as an indication of any hostile feeling, ot of ® 
desire to establish a ion or claim not j by 
the treaty of limits. The occupation would be pxecat 
tionary and provisional, and would be abandoned when 
over te line being run and the true limits marked) the 
disturbances in that region should cease, they being the 
only motive for it. 


Albany Charter Election.—We gave the result of this 
election in our last. We now give the average vole of 
each party in the several Wards: — . 





Wards. Adm. vote. Opp. do.| Wards, Adm. vote. Opp. do. 
Bowcese 49D. vccccccegoehSd [Vies evs rv rr 
beaned sconce | Vere oe -B2De ov renecpe eee 

_ Rees. 153 ++ «+309 |potal,.1,731--- ++ ~ ae 


It is somewhat remarkable that in the Second W 
which was sharply contested, and in which part of each 
ticket succeeded, the aggregate of the votes cast by each per 
ty for the eleven different offices to be filled is exactly 4,4 
Six of the officers were filled by the Administration patty; 
four by the Opposition, and one tie between two Whigs 
Of the fifty-five offices to be filled by thia election, the Aé 
ministration party carried 28, the Opposition 26—1 te. 
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== NEW-YORK. 

To Quarto Subscribers. —We find it utterly impossible to comply 
with the request of a few among the country patrons of our Quarto 
who have expressed a wish to receive their paper in covers, The 

is of course their own affair; but the delay in mailing (for 
these could not be despatched with the bulk of the edition on Satur- 
day evening, but must be put up separately and subsequently) and the 
complexity which it would induce in the arrangement of our books, 
compel us to decline a compliance. 


+,* Personsintending to take our Quarto are requested to bear in 
mind that the payment of $5 to an Agent will not entitle them to two 
copies of that edition of the New-Yorker. Our offer was simply that 
the payment of $5 into our hands, without charge for Commission or 
Postage, should so entitle them. Agents are hereby specially instruct- 
ed not to receive that sum as payment for two volumes, unless they 
are disposed to serve the public for the pleasure of it—a luxury which 
we deem our exclusive perquisite. N. B—We cannot furnish com- 
plete sets from the commencement to subscribers for a less term than 
one year. 
*,* Mr. E. M. Grirrine (of Little-Falls, N. Y.) is an authorized 
of The New-Yorker, in the States of New-York, New-Jersey, 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 
Mr. WittuaM Hon is authorized to receive subseriptions and pay- 
ments for the New-Yorker in such parts of this State as he may visit. 
Mr, Oa.ix Lewis is fully authorized to act as Agent for the New- 
Yorker throughout the State of Vermont and the county of Washing- 
ton, N.Y. 


“ Spain Revisited.".—We have here two large, well-executed vol- 
umes, by an author whose “ Year in Spain,” and later record of a 
brief sojourn in England have given bim a high rank among American 
travellers. We shall not conceal the fact that the last mentioned 
production was more favorably regarded by the prese and the public 
than we thought warranted by ite merits. Lieut. Slidell is an acute 
observer, a forcible delineator, and withal gifted with no inconsidera- 
ble fend of humor. His faults arise from a too constant and palpable 
straining after effect—a determination to be deemed original and sar- 
eastic ut whatever expense—leading him often to indulge in a flip- 
pant heartlessness of remark, and sometimes in sentiments and ex- 
pressions strongly ptionpable. Ho , we will presume that 
these faults have been avoided in the work before us, since none of 
them are exhibited in those portions which we have found time to 
read; while none can doubt that it is calculated to throw great light 
on the existing condition of Spain, and on the barbarous civil warfare 
still waged in its northern provinces. Nocountry in Europe with the 
doubtful exception of Russia, isso imperfectly known abroad, as is 
that which fo domisio: <:f ifer Majesty Isabelle II. or his 
Most Catholie majesty Carlos V. as the fortunes of war shall prove ; 
and for much that is known of it, the world is alréaidy indebted to the 
shrewd observation of Lieut. Slidell. “Spain Revisited” is destined 
to attain a wide popularity. (Harper & Brothers.) 


“ The Knickerbocker."—The current number of this Magazine ap- 
pears somewhat late in the month, by mo means an unusual cire- 
stance, and bears the stamp of unquestioned excellence—which is 
still less remarkable. We have been but imperfectly enabled to avail us 
of its contents thie week, and shall therefore be sparing of our com- 
ments. If the reader do not find amusement in Mr. Fay’s sketch of 
‘The Editors of China’ (on our first page) he must blame his own ob- 
tuseness or ignorance. ‘The Seminoles’ are described in another pa- 
per, by one who is evidently familiar with their ‘Domestic Manners;’ 
aud there are some ‘ Sketches of Travel,’ from the pen of Rev. Orville 
Dewey,) of unusual beauty and interest. The poetry of the Knicker- 
bocker maintains its superiority over that of any cotemporary Ameri- 
ean or British Magazine. Among the contributors to this department 
of the May No. are Miss Mary Anne Browne, Miss Emma C. Embury, 
Miss H. L. Beasley, H. T. Tuckerman, W. D. Gallagher, and J. Bar- 
ber. The Magazine is embellished by en engraving of ‘ The Palisades,’ 
by Smillie—a good print, but a bad precedent. Wedislike the idea of 
turning our sterling literary periodicals into picture-books—a prac- 
tice which finds no precedent across the water, and no justification in 
geod taste, We trust it will never become general. 


“ Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country, &c.”—Under this 
tile, Rev. Calvin ‘Colton, favorably known as the author of “Four 
Years in Great Britian,” has given to the public « fair 12 mo. volume 
of 200 pages, primarily intended as a justification of his recent ehange 
from the Presbyterian or Congregational to the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh. That it will be read with interest and delight-by the denom- 
ination with which Mr.C. has newly associated himself cannot be 
doubted ; and we believe, from a eursory exeminatiun, that its philo- 
sophical temperament, expansive views, and marked liberality of sen- 
timent will commend it to the favorable attention of the general reader. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


“ Londo. Quarterly Review.”—Ne. XXIX. of Mr. Fester’s Reprint 
of the British Quarterlies has been published—being No. XC. of tue 
London Quarterly for February, 1836. Among its articles we remark 
Papers on the Popes of Rome of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies; English Dialects; Paley’s Theology ; Joanna Baillie's Dramas; 
Heningsen’s Campaign with Zumalacarregui, &c. &c. Only one of 
ite ten artieles is devoted to British Politics. (Office corner of Broad- 
way and Pine-streets.) 























ing Prayer,” by Rev. G. C. Finney, is the title of one of 
the last publications of Mr. Taylor. It ie a diminutive little volume 
of @ pages. We should suppose the works of so distinguished « 
clergyman as Mr, Finney ought to be decently executed. 


a 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


“ Marshall's Spelling - Book,” published by Mahlon Day of this city, 
Claims «notice at our hands. It is probably among the best of its 
class—and our memory fully coincides with our judgement—but that 
class is one which in the expressive diction of Fanny Kemble, we do 
not ‘cotton’ to. Jobnson and Walker muy preach, aud pedagogues 
may apply the birch till they are weary ; but we won't take physic ag- 
gravated by ak, nor labor fer the public, if that public has no more 
sense than to take to itself the same superfluous deformity. To say 
nothing of orthography, the offence against taste is as gross as is evin- 
ced in the mastication of tobacco or any like enormity. 


“ Thy Kingdom Come.”—Mr. Taylor, Brick Church Chapel, has 
just published “ Thoughts on Evangelizing the World,” by James H. 
Skinner,—a Discourse delivered at the opening of the Mercer-street 
Presbyterian Church. It is a beautifully printed pocket yolume of 96 
pages. 

Scenes on Lake Huron; A Tale.—A small 18mo. volume of 140 pa- 
ges, ‘by a North American.’ ‘Lake Mariners, listen to this tale,’ is 
the motto: as we are not included in the request, wé less pungently 
regret our inability to give the work a perusal. (Published for the 
Author: for sale at the Bookstores.) 











City Common Council.—The sovereign people have 
placed the fathers of our city in a somewhat peculiar pre- 
dicament. Instead of adhering to the good old usage of 
giving one party or the other a majority in the two Boards, 
and thus providing for the convenient, ready, and super- 
ficially harmonious division and disposal of ‘ the spoils’ for 
the year ensuing, the said sovereigns have elected a Coun- 
cil consisting of eight tras "Tammany men in each Board, 
and eight Whigs, Natives, or something of the sort. which, 
spell it as you will, means open hostility to the former.— 
Owing to this miscalculation, it is found impossible to or- 
ganize either Board, and of course to tfansact any busi- 
uess, Last night (Thursday) was the second spent in 
fruitless ballotinge for presiding officers, and the seventieth 
ballot in the Board of Aldermen stood resolutely 8 to 8— 
Alderman Benson being supported by the Opposition and 
Alderman Varian by the Administration men. In the As- 
sistauits, the balloting was not so long protracted; the 
Members being satisfiedwith devoting two evenings to the 
business of effecting nothing. After they had desisted, 
Mr. Newhouse was elected Clerk, in place of William 
Hagadorn ; the vote being 8 to 8 on the first ballot, and 9 
to 7 on the second. The Board then adjourned to Mon- 
day evening next. The Aldermeti weré still intently Lal- 
loting for a President when the Courier reporter left the 
room, ‘somewhere in the small hours’ of this (Friday) 
morning. 

State Legislature.—The following new Banks passed 
the Assembly on Thurday of last week : , 

Clinton county Bank at Plattsburgh, capital $200,000; 
Portage Bank at Westfield, $200,000; Kingston Bank at 
Kingston, $200,000; Bank of the State of New-York in 
New-York eity, $2,000,000 ; Genesee Valley Bank at Mt. 
Morris, $200,000; Wool Growers’ Bank at Norwich, 
$200,000 ;—Total, $3,900,000. 

The bills to incorporate the Hudson City Bank, the 
Pacific Bank in the city of New-York, to increase the Mer- 
chante Exchange and Union Banks in the city of New- 
York, were rejected. 

On Friday the 6th inst. eleven more passed, as follows : 
Rensselaer county Bank at Lansingburg, $200,000; In- 
crease of Jefferson county Bank, $120,000; Bank of At- 
tica, $200,000; Increase Albany City Bank, $200,000; 
Coxsackie Bank, $150,000; Increase Madison county 
Bank, $100,000; Bank of Oswego, $200,000 ; Watervliet 
Bank, $150,000 ; Increase Dutchess county Bank, $300,- 
000; Atlantic Bank at Brooklyn, $500,000; Rensselaer 
Bank at Bank, $300,000 ;—Total, $2,420,000. 

Bills to incorporate the Fort Plain Bank, and to increase 
the capitals of the Merchants and the City Banks, in New- 
York; the Bank of Safina; the Onondaga coanty Bank ; 
the Canal Bank of Albany, and the Ogdensburgh Bank 
were rejected. 

The bill to incerporate the Atlantic Bank in Brooklyn, 
(eapital $500,000) passed the Senate on Wednesday. 

The aggregate amount of banking capital included in 
the above tables, added™to that of the banks previously 
passed is $7,770,000. 

The trial of Messrs. Kemble and Bishop for alleged cor 
ruption and misdemeanor, is slowly progressing in the 
Senate. They are defended by able counsel, who have 
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in Mr. Young’s insparing report. We believe the” re- 
quest has been or will be acceded to. 


Maryland Internal Convention.—An impo- 
sing Convention of the friends of Internal Improvement 
assembled at Baltimore on Monday of last week... P. 
Tilghman of Washington Co. was appointed President. — 
Besides large delegations frem various parts of the State, 
there were present delegates from Pittsburg and Wheeling. 
The great object in view was the immediate connexion of 
the waters of the Chesapeake with those of the Ohio.— 
For this purpose the completion of both the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal and the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road is 
strenuously urged upon the people and Legislature of 
Maryland. Proper measures were taken to ensure the 
general currency and consideration of the views enter- 
tained by the Convention. : 

The check experienced the past winter by the refusal 
of the Senate to involve the State in the sum of Eight 
Millions for the construction of Internal Improvement, 
appears only to have heightened the zeal of the friends of 
the system in Maryland. 


New- Orleans Election.—The municipal election in New- 
Orleans took place on the 25th ult. Denis Prieur, Eeq. 
was re-elected Mayor by a very large majority. A few 
votes only were cast against him—not a majority in any 
one of the twelve Wards. Paul Bertus was elected Re- 
corder of the First Municipality, Mr. Baldwin of the Se- 
cond, and L. U. Gaienne of the Third. 











Jncob Hammer Esq. (not Hubley, as his name was er- 
roneously printed in our last ) had a majority of 188 votes 
over Henry Conrad, (late Member) in the recent special 
election for a Representative from Schuylkill County to 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. Vote: Hammer 945: 
Conrad 757. Pottsville gave H. 310, €. 45. Orwigsburg 
gave H. 184, C. 98. 


LATEST FROM FLORIDA. 

Termination of the Indian Campaigh.—Liett. Van Buren, 
Aid to Gen. Scott, and Capt. Finley, Aid to Gen. Eustis. ar- 
rived here this forenoon from Picolata, via Savannah, in the 
steam-packet William Seabrook, from Sevannth. We have 
conversed with both these gentlemen, who have politely im- 
parted to us all the information they possessed. 

Lieut. Van Buren states that, owing to the commencement 
of the warm weather, the campai been toa 
close. ‘The regular forces gone into summer quertefrs at 
St. Augustine. There were supposed to be about 200 on the 
sick list at Tampa Bay and 80 at Volusia. 


. Capt. Finley has communicated to us the following intel- 
igence : 

The lh, waget the aw of Florida arrived at Tampa 
Bay on the 5th of April, left on the 17th, and marched 
to Volusia, by Pilaklikaha. The active operations of the 

ign have ceased, from the sickly season having com- 
— The South Carolina volunteers left Volusia on 
Friday, 29th, to march to St, Augustine, where Col. Bris- 
bane’s regiment would be discharged, and sent by 
to this city. Col. Goodwyn’s mounted .men would be dis- 
charged at Jacksonville. regulars, it is believed, will 
he hogs in, Fastin, ip guesage peeeh SSeny oe Saas 
in the commencement of the next campaign. The Indians 
were no where in any force, and are to be scattered 
[Charleston Patriot. 


Col. Crockett.—The following is an extract of a letter 
from a gentleman in Louisiana, dated April 12th, to a 
Member of C : 

“Crockett was found (within the Alamo) in an angle 
made by two houses, lying on his back, a frown on hi 





all over the territory.” 


brow, a smile of scorn on his li is knife in his hand, 
a dead Mexican lying across his body, and twenty-two 
more lying peli-mell before him in the angle.” 


Flour in the West.—We Jearn from the Detroit Jourual 
and Advertiser of the 28th ult., that from 6000 to 8000 
barrels of Flour have been shipped from Detroit for Chi- 
cago, by the several vessels w have eleared for that 
plaee within a week past. Flour is selling there at $10 
and $12 per barrel. 


Death of Gov. Bennett.—Governor Caleb P. Bennett, of 
the state of Delaware, died on M evening, after 
much severe suffering. He was in the Ba BA 
age. The duties of the office devolve upon les Polk, 
peaker of the Senate, and formerly Governor. 

iptions for Texas.—No leas than $1600 have been 
mbetrona ore te meeting at Mobile, (Aja.) and $1800 
at Port Gibson, ( Miss.) 
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PROM.EUROPE. | 

The packet ship Columbus, Capt. Cobb, arrived at this 
port on Saturday ast, from Liverpool, whence she sailed 
on the 4th of April. Her intelligence, though something 
later, is of slender importance. The principal item is that 
of the payment of the greater portion of the stipulated 
indemnity by the French Government. The following 
announcement of the faet appears in the London ‘Times 
of the 28th March: 

“In virtue of ére received from the United States 
Government by the Mesars. Rothschild, Brothers, of Paris, 
those gentlemen have applied to the French Treasury for 
the 5 nt of installments due conformably to the Con- 
ve of 1832, and have received the sum of 18,000,000 
francs. ‘The remaining installments amount to 7,000,000. 
All further doubts as to the probability of any misunder- 
standing ar‘sing about the settlement of this long pending 
question, are happily removed.” 

are ry $ with ee bag 5 2 s on of 
the Queen Regent, at the opening o id Cortes. 
The London Morni Post. pon Sarl that “we scarcely 
recollect any former address, wherein so little information 
was conveyed in such a multitude of words.” 

The Journal des Debats says that search will be made 
in vain in the Queen’s oped for any trace of political 
embarrasaments, of financial distress, or of the universal 
discouragement that has seized upon all friends of the 
canee of Constitutional Spain, both in Englandand France. 
Faithful to his system of optimism, M. Mendizabal takes 
no notice of the progress of Carlist insurrection and the 
attrocities that have shocked all Europe. i 
not at Madrid, and this seems to be quite sufficient excuse 
for M. Mendizabal to reassemble the Cortes there for # 
new experiment at legislation. The session will not be 
long, if its labors are to be kept within the narrow circle 
marked out by the minister. ‘The Government praises 
the courage of the army; it is a pity that this courage has 
not produced greater eilects. 

The Courier Franccis observes, that if there were no 
other document by which to judge of the state of Spain 
than the Queen’s speech, it would be inferred that the 
country was in a state of perfect tranquillity, aud in a way 
of progressive amelioration. The tions with a 
Powers are said in it to be most amicable, and at home 
only political law to be discussed is a law on election, and 
the government seems inclined to occupy the Chambers 
with reforme of the civil, penal, and commercial codes. 
The speech terminated by a notice of the army, and its 
heroic devotion, as well as of the satisfactory state of the 
Peninsula. 

Hardly any thing is said of the embarrassed financial 
condition of the Governor, of the impossibility of complet- 
ing the Ministry, of the division of parties, or the immi- 
nence of the danger that besieges the Throne of Isabella 
on every side. Is this the language to be held to the Re- 
presentatives of the nation, from whom a loyal support is 
expected? Who is intended to be yer by it? The 
Spanish people, or foreign nations? is would indeed 
be a grave mistake ; deception inspires neither confidence 
at home, nor interest abroad. 

The Courier Francais has a letter from Milan, dated 
the 22d March, which asserts that Don Miguel, had sailed 
for Spain from Civita Veccha. 

Letters from Corfu, by the way of Trieste, represent 
the troubles on the frontiers of Greece and Turkey, as b 
no means unimportant. The number of well armed rebels 
is said to be 3,000, who are ready to resist to the utmost. 
They are said to require, as the price of submission, the 
immediate convocation of a representative assembly, and 
the discharge of all the Germans from the Greek service. 

Letters from Naples announce the failure of the Bank- 
ing House of Falconet & Co. It is said that their engage- 
ments in London, will be covered by asum of "000 


pounds. 
From Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

Lorvos, April 3.—The only foreign intelligence of im- 
which has arrived during the week, been the 
speech of the Queen of Spain, and which is of no further 
consequence, than inasmuch as it shows both the difficulties 
of the government, and farther unfolds the unfortunate 
revoluti system, by which M. Mendizabel, and the 
Spanish propose to encounter their opponents, 
and ap to expect to —_e them. The intelligence 
of the French pa is subject, comes much more 
to the of actual interest, It appears by the 
concurrent language of these journals, that it is the most 
express and decided pu of the French government 
to abide by the Ebay non-intervention, and to leave 
the Qaeen and Don Carlos to determine the conquest be- 
tween them by their own independent resources. Another 
article of information, wh:ch is, perhaps, of some import- 
ance, is, that Don Carlos haa ultimately aueceeded in rais- 
inga loan, It is the known opinion of ‘ne first military 
in thi inde oF Be ies Beneral is 
arlos requires nothing but cay to 
force his way to Madrid, and to finish the war at pabon If 
this loan should afford him the means of procuring a few 
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regiments of horse, or to mount a portion of his own men, 
the letters and papers from Spain will soon become of a 
more decisive mature. 

Spain.—Despatches from Count de Casa Eguia, dated 
head-quarters of Don Carlos, of the 2ist inst. received at 
Bayonne, states that Espartero, with 8,000 men, and some 
squadrons of cavalry, had just been defeated by nine Car- 
list battalions, in. the environs of Orduna. The Christi- 
nos were obliged to abandon the field of battle, and to 
retreat in great haste, sustaining a loss of 800 men, killed 
or wounded. The Carlists had about 200 dead or 
wounded. 

They ee with the artillery upon Balmaceda to 
besiege itives who had fled there after the action. 
The Moniteur of Wednesday, alluding to the above affair, 
claims the victory for Espartero, and represents that Gen. 
as having been reinforeed by six batalions; and thus 
strengthened, observes the French official Journal, he no 
longer fears the enemy. The Carlist bulletins, however, 
still continue to claim the victory, and if we form an opin- 
ion from the movements of the Queen’s troops after the 
engagement, the advantage was decidedly in favor of their 


Fer although it is probable the Carlist account of 


Espartero’s loss in the affair is exaggerated in a proportion 
equal to that in which their own is diminished. 

The Moniteur states that it is the intention cf the Queen- 
Regent to proceed without unnecessary delay to visit the 
seat of war in Navarre. What good would result from 
her Majesty so unnecessarily exposing herself to fatigue 
and danger, and the cause of Br daughter to the risk 
which the absence of the court from the capital for se long 
period would bring upon it, is not very apparent. 


LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

The ship Stay, Capt. Glover, which sailed from Liver- 
pool of the 8th ult. arrived at this port on Monday after- 
noon. We give such paragraphs from her papers as may 
be deemed of general interest : 

The accounts from Bayonne, of the 31st March, state 
that Cordova was at Vittoria on the 26th, with 20,000 men. 
The Carlists were then in oecupation of Salvatierra, Sali- 
nas, Ubedia, and other points, with 24 battalions. It was 
affirmed that Lopez had defeated Cabrera at Cuenca, but 
this news probably refers to what has already been stated 
about Cabrera’s band in our last accounts from Madrid. 


A letter from Saragossa of the 26th, gives an account of || 'Y 


the violent proceedings of a part of the National Guards of 
the place, which brought about the revision of the sen- 
tence of transportation pronounced against four Carlist 
prisoners, and that of death issued against them. 
Letters from Vienna, received in Paris, spoke of the re- 
call to St. Petereburgh of the Russian Ambassador, M. De 
Tatischeff, on account, it was supposed, either of its being 
suspected that he had some share in the publication of cer- 
tain documents which have appeared in the Portfolio, or of 
his having figured in some one of them in a way which 
has occasioned the displeasure of the Russian Emperor. 


The Revenue acconnts for the quarter ending the 5th of 

April, shew an increase both in the quarter and the year. 

he London Morning Chronicle of the 6th, gives the 
following condensed view : 

On the quarter, as compared with the corresponding 
quarter of 1835, the increase is 221,619/. On the year, 
compared with the year ending Sth April, 1835, the in- 
crease is 82,4011. . 

In the Customs the increase for the quarter is 162,9611. 
the Excise 175,738l., the Stamps 43,4971. In the taxes the 
decrease is 56,3001. , 

On the year’s Customs tere is an increase of 1,165,562, 
and on the Excise a decrease of 429,570l., but the trans- 
ference of duties from the Excise to the Customs accounts 
for the decrease. 

The decrease on the year’s taxes of 692,404. is, of 
course, caused by the repeal of taxes. 

It is gratifying to find that, notwithstanding the repeal 
of taxes and duties, there is a positive increase of revenue. 


Sprain.—Although there is not to be any active inierven- 
tion on the part of France and Great Britain in the affairs 
of Spain, measures are about to be taken by both Govern- 
ments to strengthen the coast blockade, and so cut off all 
external resources from the Carlists. The British Govern- 
ment has been compelled to take this course in conse- 
quence of a foul murder of a of the crew of a British 
sloop of war on the 17th ult. This vessel was peaceably 
lying atanchor at Oliviaga, when several of her crew were 
inhamanly butchered by a band of Carlists. The rebel 
Prince was informed of the cirenmstance, but refused to 
give up any of the murderers. On the contrary, the 
treacherous and cowardly attack upon the British marines 
was landed by his officers as an act of heroic intrepidity, 


The British Government has therefore been obliged to} 


adopt measures for putting down such atrocities on the 
coast. The Cariists, for time to come will be treated 


as a band of pirates, and 90 be cut off from all the usages 
,of civilzed warfare. To this extent France also pledges 
herself; so that between both Don Carlos and his bands of 
murderers are not likely to repose long in regal security. 











oma 


The latest accounts from the north received in the 
tal state that Colonel Churrucca, at the head of 2,009 
routed 6,000 Carlists, under Cabrera, near the town of Hi. 
jei, on the 17thult. No important movements had 
place im other quarters: but in the skirmishes that eccur. 
red the advantages were invariably on the side-of 


Christinos. 
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Hicuty Imrortanr News From Lina. The Usarper 
Salverry defeated and taken prisoner.—By a letter from our 
correspondent at Payta, March 31, 1836, we: have, mys , 
the Star of Monday, the important information that the eiyii 
war in Lima has terminated by a pitched battle, Feb, 
7th, on the heights of “Alto dela Lunar’ near Arequips, 
in wh:ch the army of Salaverry was com Touted, 
and he taken prisoner while attempting to make his ¢5. 
cape to Islay, on the sea coast, where his vessels of 
were assembled. He had 2500 men, while Santa Cruz 
numbered 6000, composed. of Peruvians. and Boliviens, 
The battle lasted seven days, when Salaverry, after.ze. 
peatedly repulsing the assaults of Santa Cruz, was ujti- 
mately compelled to yield, from fatigue and e ion to 
an overwhelming farce. Our correspondent adds, “The 
slaughter is said to have been terrible, and the field was 
covered with headless trunks, the dying and the dead.”— 
Santa Cruz acknowledges ‘the loss of 600 men. 

On the 18th of February, Salaverry, ther with hi 
Generals and Colonels Fornandini, a Moya Cen 
derus, aud five others were shot. The officers ‘suffered 
first, and when Salaverry was brought out to have the 
bandage placed on his eyes he disdainfully refused, saying 
‘IT can look my murderers in the face, for fear is no part 
of my composition’”” We may admire the courage but 
must despise the cruelty, and rejoice in the fate of wreteh- 
ed tyrant. He expressed a wish to be shot by a of 
his own countryman which was complied with. Picea 
distant ‘‘Napoleon of South America” then carried. ont 


the farce still farther, but very inappropriately by immita- 
ting that great captain at Grenoble, and saying, “If 
will kill your General—fire!” which they did. 


more of his officers were sentenced to be shot, and 
100 more condemned to hard Jabor, in chains, for three 
years on the public works of Pern. Among which, will 
be a splendid bridge near Arequipa, which Salaverry blew 
| up in the course of the action. It is hoped this punish- 
ment, thus for the first time established, will have a saluta- 
\ ry effect in suppressing the frequent and bloody insurree- 
tions whieh have desolated that country az destroyed its 
brightest prospects—to say nothing oft jurions conse- 
quences to American commerce. 


From Canton.—The editors of the Borton Daily Ad- 
vertiser, have received by the ship Neponsct, the Canton 
Reyister to Jan. 12. The Register publishes a special 
edict of the Hoppo, Pang, addressed to the ao 
chants, for their full information, forbidding any 
attempts to enter the Bogue with steam vessels, Hesays 
“IT have examined, and find that when the cargo ships 
enter the Bogue, the pilots bring them in; never before 
has a fast ship been seen to bring them in. Further,the 
acting Governor and myself have corresponded on the sub- 
ject, and if the said foreigners’ smoke ship arrives at the 
Bogue, immediately open and attack her hull with a than 
dering fire, and those who succeed in breaking her to 
pieces, shallcertainly be promoted. If the orders are dis 
obeyed, and she enters, the least guilty shall be reported 
to the Emperor, degraded from office, and wear the wood- 
en collar; the most guilty shall be punished according to 
military law.” 

A letter from Manilla, dated Dec. 21, 1835, says, “It 
seems the Tea plant is discuvered to w here very 
plentifully, and is now discovered. overnment has 
granted to one person the right of exporting, or 
the selling of it for ten years.” 

The chapel formerly occupied by the factory of the 
East India Company, in Canton, has been re 
public worship, and religious serviees are to be performed 
there every Sabbath. (Gas. 











Fight between two Eagles.—We have been informed by 
a pn wi of our town, that while Isaac Hinchman, Eaq. 
was riding near Repaupo, in this county, om Friday-lest, 
he heard a noise overhead, and on eng saw two 
Eagles in fierce contest with each other. In a short time 
both birds fell together; but befere Mr. H. reached the 
spot, one of the birds had flown off; the other he found 
dead, with a wound close under the wing, and ae- 
vere bruises. The dead eagle measured six feet from tip 
to tip. Mr. H. very politely sent us a quill plucked from 
its wing. It bears upon it conclusive proofs of the deadly 
strife, being much broken. [N. Jersey paper. 


Slaves Captured.—Captain Bryant of ship Sea-Mew, 
froin the West Coast of Africa, at Salem, reports that ¢n 
English man of war had arrived on the coast, taken 
about 20 Spanish slavers, and had put.on shore 
and St. Thomas's Island about 400 men;: of the, date 











crews. They were dying dail for want of provisions, and 
begging for food ita from the Islands. 
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DIRGE OF NAPOLEON. 





& vib a on lay this body where 
me star daject arose 
4 ittered in the troubled air 


FReeRReSIEE FSS FES” 


. a A . 
° *  e Teil ice k béneath my foes: 
' ™ Twould not fe See 
Where every reckless paseer- 
--Mvill dioet Whintphant o’ér niy dust, 
Ner marked bopremis or bust; 
. Je this the One! Is this the One, 
os Whose tiod the kingdoms bowed ? 
_Whe said, ‘ {ll tread as cley the sun, 
And set my throne above the cloud ? 
; But ye m ulchre shall pile, 
r.te- Where —- eternally are curl’d 
ulti- ® Around this black and towering isle :— 
4 to Above a battle-withered world! 
The Por it unshaker and sublime, 
Shall beetle o’er the stormy tide! 
ye __. Unhurt beneath the step of Time 
a Alone iu solitary pride !— 
, wos the of him 
» his . he made his-majesty his urn; 
Car. “ And whose high deeds, when stars are dim 
Nai Shall proudly-and triumphant burn! 
» the Upon the Bourben’s throne I trod, 
ying nd wore the Gaul’s impérial crowa, 
| And saw beneath the frown of God 
= His orb of glory settle down? 
, Above the Wille astonished world 
etch- m waslike a comet, bold, 
urd. of And when her royal flags unfurl’d 
6 BOl- My banner like a storm unroll’d! 
d ont Upon the Alp and Appenine 
mita- ' J bade my serried thousands shine, 
f And felt the Ceesar’s shining gem 
‘ij reathe in my mighty diadem, 
And saw my eagle-bearing band 
three Upon the marble deserts stand ! 
: Above the Nile’s mysterious flood 


rs 


[ saw my victor eagle fly, 
Until in clouds of storm and blood 
I wrapt the specmenging shy! 
Before mine iron chariot, bow ‘ 
Egyptia’s swarthy host I bid, 
And y banner on the brow 
of em Pyramid! 
Upon the Spaniard’s marble towers, 
And in thé gray Alhambra’s hall, 
T poured the river of my power, 
And saw those marble towers fall!— 
Then over Moscow’s hundred spires 
My king-subduing sabre reared— 
To see their wild and shafted fires 








When at their'touch my banner spread, 
Shrank into cinders o’er my head, 

And soon my masts of e came 
Within that sea of awful 

And men beheld the wreck go down 


PeHHHERRGe | fear e 





xxi. 


Wreathe the lost vessel which I steer’d !— 


“at the With sabre, robe, and royal crown! 
. than @ Then for a time the nations slept, 
her 0 * — While Ruin gazed upon the slain, 
‘ée "And kings who by my chariot wept, 
re Now gathered up their crowns again! 
ety But with a thunder-sound of fear, 
ing 1 Ais tae 0 ved loam bone 
ike a red volcano hun, 
z Above their monuments of fame. 
ys, “Tt In vengeance and in wrath I flung 
p very My broad and withering sheets of flame 
nt has a the Russian ome 
rather = ion’s sea-encircling wing, 
» And Austria’s plumed and Ronehet king, 
of the Th robes of silver drest! 
ned-for But He who in His awful ire 
Had lit the huge volcano’s flame, 
formed Now bye again the crater’s fire, 
Gas. : a on its bape of glory come! 
chain—the roc e gloomy sea, 
med by Are all that now re to me. 
n, Eaq. My pas is done! From out the deep 
jay last, here living form hath never trod, . 
w two I hear a voice which bids me sleep :— 
time [t is the summons of a God. 
ort 
ed the wae hae never .- 
ile planets line Creation’s shore, 
a And worlds of light and beauty roll 
ver tip In ‘music round the central soul, 
Will men forget the sun that rose 
ed from With fiery front and blasting robe, 
» deadly me op t ae Gam their deep meee, 
yaper. strew their corpses o’er the globe !— 
| For, oh! if all the ere and blight 
a-Mew, Which I have scattered down on-man, 
‘that en a ~ — t my Soenatating flight, 
rom Being’s shore. 
taken Upon one . COnRRaR, broad store 
Y painter’s penc , 
per dams That canvass hung into the sky, 








Cinei ee with its margin sweep the world ! 








N. F. L. 
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MISCELLANEONWS, < Vas 127 
John Rétedolph’s Will.—Decision-Revivecd-We.tetaiv|) = HMarccied, 


from the Richmond Compiler that Judge Carr, on Tuesday 
last, @elivered the opinion of the Court of Appeals, reversing 
the decision of the General Court, in the case of John Ran- 
dolph’s will. The substance of the opifilon delivered by 
Judge Carr, as given in that paper, is, that on the first of 
January, 1832, John Randolph, of Roanoke, was of unsound 
mind, and therefore the r purporting to be his last will 
and testament is void. Court, however, desired to be 
distinctly understood that they express no opinion upon any 
other point. The Court was unanimous. 

The will of 1821, is before the General Gourt fox probate, 
and it is to presumed a contest witl be made on that also.— 
It will be remembered that this “bill provides for the emanci- 
pation of all the slaves belonging to the estate of Mr. Ran- 
dolph. It is probable the case will be taken up at the en- 
auing term in July. 





Nexson’s Vatet.—‘‘ Some are born great, others 
achieve greatness, and others have greatness thrust upon 
them,” but there is yet auother -class who, by the quiet 
unobtrusive discharge of daily duties near the persons of 
the really celebrated, become, in a measure, identified 
with the heroes themselves, and-eventually acquire a lus- 
tre, which, though borrowed, is yet scarcely undeserved. 
There are instances on record of such lesser lights, 
and I would to.the list a name which has lately been 
tacitly admitted—that of my friend Tom Allen, the | 
tried “wallet de sham ”—as he styles himself, of Lord 
Nelson. ‘This man always asserted that if he had been 
with his master during the action of Trafalgar, the fatal 
shot should never have been so correctly aimed; “‘ Be- 
cause, you see,”’ he would say, “I ‘used always to take 
care that he was dressed properly. When he was going 
into action he used to say, ‘ Tont, I shall put on that coat,’ 
(meaning the one decorated with his orders,) and I used 
to answer, ‘ No, my lord, you won’t’—and when the bat- 
tle was over—‘ There, now, don’t you think this coat looks 
better than if it was drilled through with bullets ?’”’. No 
man is a hero with his valet-de-chambre, and it"is not im- 
—- that the faithfal selicitude of the servapt might 

ve once more prevailed over the hardy daring of his 
master, and preserved a life invaluable to his country.— 


the battle of the Nile, Nelson had a new hat which was 
too large for him; his servant accordingly stitched in a 
pad just over the temple, and this pad prevented still far- 
ther mischief from the shot which destroyed his eye. The 
hat was preserved by the Queen of Naples in a glass case 
—forming rather too distant a pendant to the uniform at 
Greenwich.— United Service Journal. 





P ExTRAORDINARY a Byes curious anec 
ote respecting a new homeopathic re ,is given as 
authentic in the Journal de Medicine of Beunideus, where 
homeopathy is entirely the order of the day. A lady who 
had been tormented for several months with difficult di 
gestion, loss of appetite, and other symptoms, of gastrodi- 
nia, but in vain employed the ordinary remedies, when 
ood fortune threw in her way the follower of Hannegman. 
r an attentive examination Of the symptoms, the wor- 
thy doctor promised.a quick cure, provided she would 
scrupulously swallow the globulus w he would send 
on the following morning: the patient promised obedi- 
ence, and next day finding on chimney-piece a box 
containing a quantity of globuler bodies, she commenced 
swallowing them one after another; the first went down 
with great difficulty, but hope and perseverance conquer- 
ed; the digestion immediately became improved, the appe- 
tite better, and she was in full convalescence, when 
hasband, who had been absent in the country, returned, 
and immediately demanded by what means the almost mi- 
raculeuscure had been worked ;-the empty box was shown 
him in reply; the unfortunate husband devoured in secret 
his anxiety for some days, but finding his wife's health un- 
impaired, he confided the mystery toa few discreet friends. 
His wife had swallowed a box of percussion caps. 





Deav Swirt.—George Faulkner, the Dublin printer, 
once called on “Dean Swift on his return from London, 
dressed in a rich coat of silk brocade and gold lace, and 
seeming not a little proud of the adorning, of his person, 
the Dean determined to humble him. hén he entered 
the room, and saluted the Dean with all the respectful fa- 
miliarity of an old acquaintance, the Dean affected not to 
know him; in vain did he declare himself as George 
Faulkner, the Dublin printer; the Dean declared hi an 
imposter, and at last abruptly bade him begone. Faulk- 
ner, perceiving the error he had committed, instantly re- 
tired home, and resuming his usual dress, again went to 
the Dean, when he was very cordially received. ‘Ah, 
George,” said he, “I am so glad to see you, for there has 
been an impudent coxcomb, bedizened in silks and gold 
lace, who wanted to pass himself off for you; but I sent 
the fellow about his business; for I knew you to be al- 
ways a plain-dressed and an honest man, just as you pow 
appear before me.” 

Chemical Bank Notes.—A new emission of well execu- 








ted Counterfeit notes of three dollars has just been” put 
into circulation. 


He did once, however, save his lordship’s life. Before |, 


On Thursday, 5th inst. by Rev. Mr, Smead, Mr. Joseph R Codet te 
Miss Julia L. b 
— Thursday, by Rev. J. B. Seixas, Mr. L. Y. Martin to Miss Hester 
urner. 

On Thureday, by Rev. Mr. Powers, Eugene 8. Thébaud, Esq. to Mise 
V'On Thured : Re Chase, Mf, James Miss 
jay, b a: | L . Beh 

Maria ~ ere y ev. Henry Mr B. Sehultz to 
uw by Rey. HI. Mr. 
<x! 4 ey. Stillwell, Mr. Andrew Roberts to Miss 
wile Thursday, ¥y Rev, Drv Ferris, Mr. John B. Ward to Mies Martha 
yas * é J 
Thursday, by Rev. J. Seixas, Mr. t ! 
ae “Dm, v xes, Mr. Montague M. Hendricks to 
a Rev. T. J. Sawyer, Mr. W: Smit - 
py ey yy by ) Mr. Waid B. bh to Miss Ma 


On Supday, by Rev, 8. I!. Cohen, Mr. Benjamin ©: Austin to Miss 
Sarah Lippincott. 


a... Sunday, by Rev. Dr. Hull, Mr. Ebenezer Baldwin to Miss Mary 


On Tuesday, by Rev. J. T/ Schroeder, Mr. Levi Rogers to Miss Cath- 

Oe Pereay ey ter teaac N. Walter, Mr. Willian: 8. T: 
’ y, by , ft F jant 8. Taff i 

Sieger BU a oe. gee tr, wanam # arias Sn, 

( jay, by Rev. Dr. Power, Mr. William T. Huck 
CatharindRiley. ¢ : ia: eel 
A At Philadelphia Alfred Wagstaff, M. D. of this city, t Miss Serab 

bn 

At Staten Island, on Tuesday, by Rev, J. Brownlee, Mr. Harman 
Speer to Miss Sarah Aun Harris. 

At Fort Washington, on the 9th iust. by REV. Wm. Richmond, Mr. 
Tunis Ryer to Miss Eliza E. Williams. 
, a ingt. by Rev. C..C. Vermilye, Mr. Harman ©. 


Rhaup to ies ; all. 4 
At Washington City, by Rev. Mr, Hawley, Andrew P. C in, Beq. 
of South Caroiiua, to Miss M. Green, hbter of Gen. Dull 


Green. 


Ber; 
On Thursday, Miss Aun R. Dodge, 18 yeara. 

On Thursday, Mr. Joha Duryes,eged 29 years. 

On Friday, Samuel C. son of John C. Gilbert, aged 2 yoars. 
On Friday, Maria, daughter of the late Richard Furman, Req. 
On Friday, Mr. David J. Burger, aged 56 years. 

On Friday, Mr. Samuel Williams, aged 55 years. 

On Friday, Mrs. Jane Pitcher, aged 30 years. 

On Sanday, Miss Mary Aun rz oy Ta 3 yeare. 

On Sanday, Grace, daughter of the homas F. Popham. 
On Monday, Mrs. Ann J, Matthews, 75 years. : 


On Monday, Mrs. Margaret Hi ears.” 

On Monday, Charlies C. Emerson, Eeq. pelt years 

On Tuesday, Mr. Thomas Gautro, aged 36 years. 

On Weduesday, Mr. William Ketcham, 64 years. 

On Wednesday, Mr. John Barton, aged 36 years. 
| On Wednesday, Mrs. R. B. Laidley. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Mary Starte, 19 years. 

At Ne en the 9th, Mrs. Mary wife of the late Capt. 
Henry Cahoone, of the revéhue-cutter Alert, of this tity. 

At Skeneateles, Daniel Kellogg, Esq. President of the Bank of Au- 
burn, aged 56 years. 

At Goshen, Charles Burrall, Esq. aged 74 years. 

At Georgetown, D. ©. on Monday, John Leonard; Eeq. for many 
years Consul of Barcelona. 

At Cheraw, 8. C, on the 27th April, Frederick Wm. R“inelander, of 
this city. 

At Richmond, Mr. John L. Cook, one of the Editorgof the Richmond 


Enquirer, 53 years. 
At Harrisburg, on the 4th, Mrs. A. M. Buehler, only daughter of 
Ex-Goyernor Wolf. 


At Paris, in March last, Richard Ray, son of the late Cornelius Ray, 
aged 37 years. ” ts 

The City Inspector reports the death of 198 persons during the 
week ending Saturday, May 7. , : 














Prices of Country Product, — 
Thursday, May 12, 1836. & 
Asnes—p 100 So ae: -2 oo 
Pots, Ist sort..... 63 @I—j, Dow pece™= 1+ 
Pearls. ...+«.---.. - = @ 9— Do . Southern. . - -& 
Carne? ows 4 Cats . ceded. - -B 
Steers, Prime.... 7 — @ 12—}-oReans, ® 7 bulhiG — @ 18 — 
Inferior... 8 — @ 9 —iHemp, Am # ton 130 - @ 140— 
Cows, each. . 20 @ 3 — Hops,firstsort® -34 @ - 15 
Calves. .do.... ape: Parovistons— 
Sheep ..do....... 350 @ 5 | Beef..-Mesebbl 11 — @ 12 25 
G0. ..000. 1 — @ 2 50] Do..Prime... 750@ 8 25 
Hays ..s.¥ cwt 1 87 @ - —| “Do, Cargo... 650 @ — — 
Straw.... 100 bbls 3 50 @4—| Pork.Mess.... 21 — 2 SO 
Friour—¥ barrel, Do, .Prime...,.18 25 18 75 
OY. Vasseseese T— @- — Do. .Cargo ... — — - 
Western........ 750 @- — | Lard..... B—i15@-17 
Baltimore ...... - —@ 712] Butee?, da —s @-B 
Richmond...... - — @775 | Cheese.......6— 8 -i 
Rye Flour...... 462 @-— | Hams.........— M@-=— 
Indian Meal..., 4 62 @ - — |Woo—P BB 
Gas bushel, . Bexony, Fleecé:_75 80 
Wheat, N Riv... - — -— | Merino,....do.. 30 6r 
Do. ...Genesee,] 40 @ - — Do..Pulled.... 53 6 
Do... Virginia ~— @-— | C ensecme 40 @ SO 
Do.. aN Caro. 5— @ 2 Palle, Spinniog “@ 4 
Rye Nornern... - 981 @ - sresernee = @ — 
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J ae pm OF yo - ee LADY, with one Manners 
Se as existed previous 

B "e Author of «« Letters from ine Motta —this ay = wry by 

y 7.6 lo GEO, DEARBON, 38 Gold street.__ 

WEY TAB ER, Plane Mébufacturem, 77 John-st. New-York. 

HeitaéS wanted. Constant employmeat and the bag 

wages given to good werknien. March 12. ' 
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Pat ef, put of, eur course we know; 


Pat eof, pute, eur course we knew; eee Look out, and spread your net with care, Take heed, whisper 


See we 4 S@ et ee 


-—e em © 





ee ee ee ee ee 


The prey we seck 


— 2 eo oe Oe 





oan ana-thes aha ee Ge os ok CC. 


iI. diet 


Awny, no cloud is low’ring o’er us, Wh 
Freely new we'll stem the wave: . Bla 

Meist, hoist all snil, while fall befere us, i 
Hepe’s beacon shines to cheer the breve. 

Put eff, put off, our course we know, &c. 








